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Carter LY. 


CHAMPAGNE—SWEET OR DRY ? 


|. ee could induce Percy Mortimer to hurry himself. His 

dinner toilet would have been none the less elaborate had he 
known twenty people were waiting for him to begin their meal. Half 
an hour’s law, however, was accorded, in consideration of the late 
arrivals; so he emerged from his room, very sleek and well dressed, to 
descend the wide staircase, with a few seconds’ start of his friend, con- 
scious that he had plenty of time. Following close on his steps 
Maxwell reached the landing as Mortimer crossed the hall, and 
looking down from that point of vantage was no less delighted 
than surprised to see his companion of the railway, statelier and 
handsomer than ever in her dinner dress, stop short on her way 
to the drawing-room, and accost the traveller with considerable 
cordiality. 

“Good Heavens! Mrs. Delancy!” said Perey, as they shook 
hands. ‘ Who would have thought of finding yew here ?” 

“Hush! Mr. Mortimer,” she replied; “not Mrs. Delancy in this 
house. Perhaps—perhaps—you had better not seem to know me at 
all.” And with a scared look at Maxwell, as if aware that he had 
overheard her, she turned very pale, and passed on. Imperturbable 
Percy followed into the drawing-room without moving a muscle of his 
countenance, but Maxwell made rather a preoccupied bow to his 
hostess, and took refuge in the general depression that overhangs an 
assemblage of people waiting for dinner, to recover his wits a little, 
and get the better of his surprise. 
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The important meal being announced almost immediately, and Aunt 
Emily marshalling her guests with the skill of a practised tactician, he 
was roused from his meditations by word of command. 

“Mr. Maxwell, please to take Miss Blair.” 

Looking in vain for that lady, he was completely mystified to find 
his fellow-traveller waiting to place her hand within his arm. “How 
can she be Miss Blair if she’s Mrs. Delancy?” thought Horace. 
“He said ‘Mrs. Delancy, I could take my oath. What does it all 
mean ?” 

Like a wise man he pulled himself together, and determined to 
await the lady’s explanation, or to have none at all. She certainly 
was very handsome, seen en profile, as she arranged herself at the 
dinner-table ; very classical, and well-dressed. He stole a look at her 
left hand, but could not make out if she wore a wedding-ring ; yet 
his friend called her “ Mrs. Delancy,” not ‘“ Miss,” he was sure. 

The soup passed off without a word, but before they brought him 
lobster sauce for his turbot she turned round, and in a low voice 
observed : 

“T told you it was only the mountains that never came together. 
I had not an idea then that we were to meet this evening. I don't 
think I half thanked you for your kindness when I got out of the 
train. Thank you, now. I'd stand up and make a courtesy if we 
were not at dinner. But I mean it; you were most attentive and 

lite.” 

e You must have thought me a great bore when I forced my way 
into your carriage,” said he, beginning to feel that he had taken a 
liberty. “But the train was full—the guard hustled me in at the last 
moment, and there was nothing for it but to intrude on you or_be 
left behind.” 

“T am glad you were not left behind,” she answered, “ particularly 
on my account, and Iam sure you did everything in your power to 
find another place. I never saw so scared a face as yours when you 
passed along the train on your way from the book-stall. I felt quite 
sorry for you—ordered helplessly into my carriage, whether you would 
or no.” 

The tone convinced him that she had detected, and was not dis- 
pleased by, his admiration at first sight. It emboldened him to 
embark on a flirtation without delay. 

“T am very grateful to the guard,” he said. “I own I did linger 
at the door of the carriage you were in, with some faint hope my luck 
might land me there for the whole journey. I trust you are not 
displeased at the confession.” 

Horace had a great idea of “ making running from the start,” as he 
called it. She replied rather coldly : 

“There is nothing to please or displease me in the matter; but 
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you behaved very badly to your friend in deserting him without a 
word of excuse.” 

“Oh, Percy Mortimer don’t mind,” said Horace; “he likes 
nobody’s society so well as his own; and he’s not far wrong, for a 
pleasanter fellow one seldom comes across. But you know him, 
don’t you? I saw you shake hands with him when we came down 
to dinner.” 

The pale face certainly turned paler, while she answered, looking 
straight before her : 

“ Yes—no—that is to say—(give me a little water, please)— 
I’ve met him abroad. He’s been a great traveller, you know, and s0- 
have I.” 

“Exactly,” replied Horace, carelessly, yet with intention. “A 
travelling acquaintance, like myself ; only I wonder you didn’t make | 
a deeper impression, for I heard him call you by a wrong name.” 

There was no doubt of her paleness now; even her lips were white. . 
But at this juncture an arm clad in broadcloth came between them, 
and a solemn voice, offering “ Champagne—sweet or dry ?” afforded a 
moment's respite, during which she recovered her presence of mind, 
and prepared for a bold stroke. 

“Mr. Maxwell,” said she, looking him full in the face, with her 
clear grey eyes, “can you keep a secret ?” 

“Every gentleman can,” he answered, in a low earnest voice. 

“Without understanding, or trying, or even wishing, to under- 
stand it ?” 

“Honour is honour. Miss Blair, tell me your secret.” 

While he spoke, one of those ominous silences which are apt to fall 
on a dinner-party at the most inconvenient moments, caused every- 
body to turn an expectant ear for her answer. In parliamentary 
language, Miss Blair was “in possession of the house,” and few ladies 
could have been less embarrassed by the situation. 

“I like sweet champagne better than dry,” said she, with perfect 
gravity, “it is a humiliating confession, yet I don’t feel the least 
ashamed of it.” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed young Perigord, who had been trying both. 
“She's quite right. So do I.” 

The din of conversation began again, louder for its temporary cessa- 
tion. She took advantage of it to whisper in Maxwell’s ear : 

“TI know I can trust you. I wonder what you think of it all; but 
you will never allude to this again ?” 

“To your liking for sweet champagne?” he answered, laughing. 
“Certainly not. ‘Trust me all in all, or not at all—whichever you 
please. But there’s a deal of bad wine about,” he added, conscious 
that his voice was again rather too audible. “ Lots of stuff they call 
champagne, that has no sort of right to the name.” 
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“What zs in a name?” said Miss Blair. 
And they felt they understood each other from that moment. 

It was a pleasant sensation enough, Maxwell thought, to have made 
a treaty of alliance with this handsome and mysterious dame. He 
knew so little of her, and admired her so much, not having made out 
who she was, why she came, what position she occupied in society, 
nor indeed anything about her, except that she was very good-looking 
and perfectly well-dressed. Unlike his friend Mortimer, Horace 
dearly loved the easy life of a country house ; but he began to think 
that this was going to be one of the most agreeable visits he had ever 
paid, and found himself hoping the weather would be too bad to 
permit out-of-door amusements, and that he might find an excuse for 
spending all to-morrow in the society of this charming person, whom 
he did not quite like to think of as Mrs. Delancy, yet could hardly 
bring himself to call Miss Blair. 

And she, being a true woman, determined to accept the pleasure of 
the moment without consideration for results. She had liked Horace 
Maxwell’s looks when she saw him on the platform of the railway 
station, and was by no means averse to his sharing the solitude of her 
journey. He improved on acquaintance, and in wishing him good- 
bye she was perfectly sincere while she expressed a hope of meeting 
him again. It was decidedly a pleasant surprise to find that they 
were inmates of the same house, and when she was recognised so 
unexpectedly in his hearing by his friend, she felt that to no one would 
she rather become an object of curiosity, and consequently of interest, 
than to the good-looking agreeable young gentleman who sat at 
dinner by her side. 

It was her nature to enjoy the present without troubling herself 
about the future, and the course of her life from girlhood had 
taught her to bask in such gleams of sunshine as she could catch, 
undismayed by the clouds that were lowering in the future, un- 
defeated by the storms that had devastated the past. 

“‘T can take care of myself,” she thought, “or my training has 
been indeed worse than useless, and I need not be afraid of burning 
my own fingers at a game I have resolved never to play in earnest 
again. I suppose he can’t stay less than three days, and it will give 

one quite an interest in life to see how much may be done in so short 
atime. I shall make him like me just enough to feel that he has 
never before had so delightful a visit, and to be quite low and uncom- 
fortable for a week after he goes away; not more. He is very nice, 
and it would be a shame to make him unhappy, though he couldn’t 
complain, for I believe men never have any mercy upon us. He 
looks as if he would care too, when one gets through the outer crust 
of worldliness they all think it necessary to affect—as if it were a merit 
to possess no sympathies, no opinions, no feelings, and no brains. 
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Men with eyes like his always have some romance in them, if one can 
only get at it, and a man’s romance is more utterly idiotic, I do think, 
than a woman’s! I have madeagood beginning. I don’t remember 
ever doing so much in so few hours; but to-morrow morning, when 
we come down to breakfast, will be the test. I have seen them in the 
most degraded state of slavery, when they handed one’s candle at bed- 
time, and free-as air, with an excellent appetite, next morning. I 
fancy they exchange horrid sentiments in the smoking-room, and 
reflect on them while they shave. I do not think, though, I shall be 
clumsy enough to let him escape like that. Three whole days! Yes, 
in three days I ouglit to bring him thoroughly and scientifically into 
bondage. I know I could if I had him all to myself; but just at the 
first stage anything like interference is apt to spoil the whole thing. 
Let me see ; who is there here that I need be afraid of ? Nobody but 
Miss Dennison; the others are all old women or guys. But she 
might be dangerous with all that beautiful hair, and the half shy 
manner men find so captivating, admiring it as they do a beautiful 
dress, without troubling themselves to know how it is made and put 
on. Well, she’s got her hands full now, at any rate. I never saw 
Perey Mortimer so taken before.” 

During these meditations dinner proceeded solemnly through its 
appointed routine, on the different courses of which Mortimer experi- 
mentalised coolly and perseveringly to the end. The great business 
of eating, however, did not prevent his appreciating the good looks and 
good humour of his neighbour Annie Dennison, whose refined beauty, 
freshened up by country air, was exactly to the taste of a man who had 
studied and compared the personal advantages of women in every 
climate under the sun. She too could not but enjoy the conversa- 
tion of one of the best-informed and pleasantest talkers in London, so 
they soon struck up a close alliance, cemented by the playful manner 
in which she identified for him the different guests, with most of 
whom he was unacquainted. 

“You are always amusing, Miss Dennison,” said he, “and never ill- 
natured. I feel as if I had known and respected everybody here from 
boyhood. Even Mrs—what did you say her name was ?—the lady 
with a head like a haystack, and a double chin—no, I beg your pardon, 
a double chin doubled over again.” 

“T have already told you,” answered Annie, laughing in spite of 
herself ; “ but if you choose to make personal remarks I shall leave 
you to your ignorance, and devote myself to an admirer I have been 
neglecting sadly on my other side.” 

“So you ought,” said the Etonian, who occupied that position. 
“You've hardly spoken three words to me since 1 sat down. You'll 
be sorry for it to-morrow, when I’m gone.” 

“Tm sorry for it now,” replied Miss Dennison; “but it’s too late 
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for reparation. When Aunt Emily begins putting her gloves on, it 
means we're all to take flight. There—I told you so—run and open 
the door, that’s a good boy !” 

The young gentleman having performed this office with creditable 
self-possession, returned to seat himself by Percy, and filling his glass 
with claret, observed, after a deep sigh, “Oh, dear! I wish I was 
grown up. Wouldn't I just like to be you, Mr. Mortimer, and not 
going away to-morrow. It seems so jolly to be a man!” 

With that the young reprobate winked solemnly, and passed the 
decanters, recommending his neighbour to make the best use of his 
time, for they had dined half an hour later than usual, and the 
butler would bring coffee at a quarter to ten—* The only thing,” he 
whispered, “ that I should like to see altered in this house.” 

“How do you manage at Eton?” asked Percy, much delighted 
with his new friend. “In my time there was no claret, and if I 
remember right, very little coffee.” 

“Were you at Eton?” exclaimed the boy. “Tell us, wasn’t it 
much jollier then than it is now? Only they swished a good deal 
more, didn’t they? I’m not so sure I should have liked ¢hat.” 

“Tt was very good fun,” answered Percy, who entertained no great 
belief in the delights of boyhood, but had a vivid recollection of birch 
and block. “Still, I don’t think I should like to do it all over 
again.” 

ee That’s just what I say,” continued the lad, his eyes sparkling, his 
tongue loosened, the bloom and brightness of his youth freshened, 
like May flowers after rain, by Mr. Dennison’s good wine. “Now my 
governor's always preaching to me about this being the happiest time 
of my, life—that I’ve no cares, no troubles, only a few lessons to do, 
and nothing else to think of but enjoying myself. I don’t know; it 
seems to me when you're grown up there are six whole holidays 
every week, no chapel, no absence called, and no lock-up at 
night.” 

“Don’t you think a life of whole holidays would get very wearisome 
at last?” said Lexley. “All play and no work would make Jack 
a duller boy than the reverse. Don’t you find the days a little too 
long sometimes, even now ?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Perigord. “Not when there’s lots of 
cricket. I say, I saw you play once at Lord’s. Do you remember 
what a good score you made off Twister’s bowling? I wish you 
would take pupils; I’d ask my governor to let me come to you directly 
I leave Eton—I know he means to take me away the end of next 
half.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the young gentleman coloured 
violently, edged his chair nearer the clergyman, and stammered : 

“TI say, I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean to take a liberty—only 
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if I could do what I liked, I would rather read with you than 
any fellow I ever saw.” 

“He’s a gentleman,” thought Percy, “this noisy young scamp.” 
and wishing to cover the boy’s embarrassment, warmly encouraged 
the idea. 

“You might do worse, Mr. Lexley,” said he. “It would be a 
capital thing for Mr. Perigord, and a pleasant fellow to keep you 
company in that lonely parsonage would be the greatest blessing 
on earth. I advise you to consider it.” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” replied the clergyman laughing, “if Perigord 
ever thinks of it again—which is doubtful.” 

“Til ask the governor directly I get home,” exclaimed the boy, 
delighted to find his suggestion taken in good part. ‘“ Won't it be 
jolly? We'll make a cricket-ground, get up an eleven, and play the 
county. J told ;you so—here comes old Dot-and-go-one with the 
coffee. Half a glass of sherry, please; I always allow myself a 
‘whitewash’; thanks. I feel better now, and almost equal to joining 
the ladies.” 

So he followed the gentlemen across the hall in the highest spirits, 
no whit diminished by a little interview with Uncle John, who 
brought up the rear, when a warm shake of the hand and something 
like the chink of gold passed between the host and his boyish guest. 

Though strictly “ private and confidential,” this delicate transaction 
was detected by Mr. Foster, who lingered in his official capacity to 
consult a barometer that stood near the door. 

“Fallen more than a quarter of an inch,” said he, in his short dry 
tones; “thought it would change when I drove back from the 
kennels, If this wind gets up it will do.” 

“Do you think we shall be obliged to hunt?” asked Uncle John, 
considering how many people he would have to mount, and wondering 
if the stud-groom had gone to bed. 

“No frost in the ground,” answered Mr. Foster; “two hours rain 
would take all the snow away, particularly in that Middleton country. 
If it’s a good thaw we might hunt at twelve o'clock. Glad I sent out 
the appointments for this week at any rate. Plumpton Bridge is only 
two miles from here. The ladies won’t have to make an early 
start.” 

“You'll draw Plumpton Oziers, of course ?” said Uncle John. “ It’s 
a certainty for a run.” 

“There was a good fox there last time,” answered Mr. Foster, 
following the other gentlemen into the drawing-room. 

His entrance caused all the party to move from their seats as if 
they had been playing Puss-in-the-Corner, upsetting thereby one or 
two pleasant arrangements for prolonged téte-a-tétes. 

“It’s a thaw, Mr. Foster!” exclaimed Miss Dennison, making him 
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a profound courtesy in the middle of the room. “No more skating 
for us—no more grumbling for you. Ican hear the old ash at the 
window moaning and creaking as if he had the rheumatism in all his 
branches; and Aunt Emily’s maid, who has been down into the 
village, came back half an hour ago wet through and through. 
What is it doing now, John?” she asked of a footman who appeared 
with tea. 

“Raining ’ard, Miss,” replied John, inwardly rejoicing that his 
duties rendered him profoundly indifferent to weather. 

So one lady after another fired her little volley at Mr. Foster, even 
Miss Blair expressing satisfaction and wishing him good sport. Only 
his wife and Aunt Emily remained unmoved. Mrs. Foster’s rest had 
been broken on many a cold winter’s night by her husband’s anxiety 
about the weather, and Aunt Emily scorned every kind of amusement 
as being more or less a waste of time. 

On John’s reappearance to collect empty tea-cups, his master 
created a strong sensation by bidding him “let Mr. Surcingle know 
he was not to send any horses out to-morrow morning till he had been 
to the house for orders.” And when Foster demanded emphatically 
“if it was quite certain the country would be stopped ?” everybody felt 
that the great business of winter life was about to begin again. 

“ T suppose we all mean to Lunt?” said the host, after a pause of 
consideration. “Annie, you can ride Sweep; I don’t want you to 
come to grief, and no power on earth would induce Sweep to attempt 
a fence he wasn’t sure of getting over.” 

“Thank you, Uncle John,” replied Annie. 

“Miss Blair,’ continued Denn‘son, “ what would yow like to do? 
There will be two carriages and plenty of room. Will you go on 
wheels ?” 

“Tf you please,” answered Miss Blair. “I dare say Mrs. Dennison 
will be going too.” 

‘Mrs. Foster, yourself, Emily, and one of the gentlemen, would fill 
the waggonette. Lexley, will you take care of them ?” 

Mr. Lexley would be delighted. He was “not a hunting parson,” 
he said, and already had begun to debate in his own mind whether 
Miss Blair in the carriage would not prove as attractive a companion 
as Annie Dennison on horseback. 

“The barouche can take four more,” continued Uncle John. “ And 
now for the hard riders. Have you two soldiers made any arrange- 
ments for going into action so suddenly ?” 

Stokes had left orders with his groom to bring on a horse if the 
hounds came; and Nokes’s servant would do whatever Stokes’s servant 
did. 

“T can manage the rest well enough,” said Mr. Dennison. “ Mor- 
timer, you shall ride Tiptop. He’s nearly as old as I am; but o 
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better hunter never went into a field. Bold, temperate, fast, ard very 
confidential.” 

Percy Mortimer expressed great unwillingness to trespass on his 
host's kindness; he had no regular hunting things, he was always 
afraid of hurting another man’s horse, he didn’t know his way about, 
he wasn’t used to the country, &c.; but all such excuses were over- 
ruled by Uncle John and scouted by his niece. 

“Tf you don’t want to ride,” said Annie, looking very mischievous 
and pretty, “I mean really to ride, you can come through the gates 
and take care of me.” 

Perey Mortimer had seen many a good run in his life. He 
thought it would be no great hardship to lose one while engaged in 
so congenial an occupation. 

“There’s only Maxwell unprovided for,” observed the host, turning 
to that gentleman. “I could manage for you too,” he added thought- 
fully, “if you don’t dislike riding a young horse.” 

“You're not going to mount him on Barmecide ?” exclaimed Aunt 
Emily. “The brute ran away with one of the grooms the very last 
day he was out.” 

Nobody but Foster detected the shadow of anxiety that crossed 
Miss Blair's face; but the M. F. H. was a man who saw everything 
and said nothing. 

“ Barmecide will make a very good hunter,’ answered the owner. 
“ He’s a little eager and troublesome when hounds are not running, 
but if you don’t mind that, Maxwell, and his having rather a light 
mouth, he will carry you in a run as well as anything I’ve got.” 

Horace, who was a good horseman, expressed his gratitude, and 
already imagined himself sailing away over the wide pastures of 
Plumpton Lordship and Middleton Lacy. 

“Then there’s nothing left for you, Uncle John,” expostulated 
Annie, who always took him under her own especial care. “ Boniface 
is lame, and the Weazel is much too small for a hunter.” 

“The Weazel will do perfectly well, Annie,’ answered her Uncle. 
“T don’t think I shall even go to see you find, for I must attend a 
magistrates meeting in Middleton at one, so you shall tell me alk 
about it when you come home. Only mind, I won't have you ride too 
straight, even on Sweep.” 

Many and loud were the protestations of Mortimer and Maxwell as 
to taking Mr. Dennison’s horses, dismounting him, and so forth, afl of 
which he cut short with more good-nature than sincerity. 

“T couldn’t hunt if I would,” said he, “and I wouldn't if I could. 
I tire before my horse now. I am afraid of getting wet, and I daren’t 
ride over a water furrow if I’m cold. The fire-side is the best plaee 
for old gentlemen in bad weather. I wish I wasn’t obliged to go to 
this meeting to-morrow, but there is no help for it.” 
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“You always make yourself out so much older then you are!” cried 
Miss Annie. “TI believe it’s laziness. The very last time the hounds 
met here, who was it jumped the Plumpton Brook before all the 
young men? Mr. Foster told me; didn’t you Mr. Foster ?” 

“He ought to have known better,” said the M. F. H. 

“‘T was on Tiptop,” replied Uncle John, trying not to look pleased. 
“Foster’s quite right ; there’s no fool like an old one; but I couldn’t 
bear to disappoint the horse. If you come to water, Mortimer, you 
may ride at it with perfect confidence. Directly he sees the willows 
he makes up his mind. Now let’s have some music.” 

So the rector’s daughters sang their duet pretty well, Maxwell 
talking to Miss Dennison in an audible whisper all the time, and then 
Nokes, coming out in a new light, and urged by the entreaties of his 
comrade, gave them an excellent comic song, the effect of which was 
much enhanced by his gravity during its delivery. In the lull that 
succeeded there arose a call for Annie, but that young lady strenuously 
refused to leave her seat. 

“Everything’s flat after a good comic song,” said she, “and you'd 
all begin to laugh again if I were to sit down and croak out one of my 
melancholy ditties. Mr. Maxwell, if you’re not afraid, I'll fight you at 
bezique.” 

“What business has she to take possession of him like that?” 
thought Miss Blair, who was no great card-player, and had already 
made an almost imperceptible motion of her skirt, which he might 
have interpreted as a permission to sit on the ottoman by her side. 
“T wonder if she’s very innocent or very artful. I believe she’s 
a flirt. As if Mr. Maxwell wasn’t enough, there’s Mr. Mortimer 
looking over her hand, advising her. Oh! I dare say. Much advice 
you require, you rapacious little wretch !—and if I chose—if I only chose 
—I could sail down upon you, and cut you out with both in less than 
five minutes. I’ve a great mind to try, only Mrs. Dennison wouldn’t 
like it ; and after all, what’s the use? What's the use of anything now ? 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! how I wish I had my time to come over again !” 

She was no longer in the drawing-room at Plumpton Priors; she 
was living in the past once more, and looking back on many a varied 
scene of romance, triumph, excitement—everything but real happi- 
ness. Sailing on golden seas in moonlight nights of the tropics, 
riding camels through the blazing noon of the desert, holding ani- 
mated converse with a black mask on in foreign ball-rooms—listening, 
as Eve listened to the serpent, while a soft voice told the old false 
tale under the cedars in an island of the Greek sea. Now in pleasure 
and triumph, anon in shame and sorrow; but up or down, rich or 
poor, in the flush of success or the humiliation of defeat, always drain- 
ing the cup of life to the dregs, and always finding more bitter than 
sweet in the draught. 
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And once she had been such a happy, frank-hearted girl. Good? 
Yes, surely she was good then; anxious only to fulfil her daily task, 
and pleased with a word of approval from those who taught. Could 
she be the same being that once found pleasure in making her doll’s 
clothes and driving a hoop round the garden? Impossible! She 
felt pity for herself, as if the life she was looking back on had been 
another’s and not her own. Aunt Emily’s voice quite startled her 
with its imperious request, “Laura, will you play us something ?” 
and the harsh tones, less of entreaty than command, had to be 
repeated more than once before she woke up sufficiently to obey. 

As she walked to the pianoforte she was herself again, and it did 
not escape her penetration that two gentlemen of the party were 
already sufficiently interested to desist from their respective occupa- 
tions at the mention of her Christian name. Horace Maxwell blun- 
dered the “royal marriage” he was entitled to mark, while Lexley 
deserted Mrs. Foster, to whom he was talking by the fire, without 
finishing his sentence, and marched across the room to search for 
music, turn over leaves, and place his services generally at the disposal 
of the performer. 

Play them something! She determined she would play them 
something, and that in a style to which they were totally unac- 
customed. From her earliest childhood she had made the piano-forte 
a confidant and expositor of her inmost feelings; arare natural talent 
had been developed by unremitting practice, and there were few pro- 
fessional players who could have rivalled Miss Blair in taste, sentiment 
and finish on her favourite instrument. 

So she let her fingers wander over the keys in a slow, wild, mono- 
tonous movement, that seemed to grow into music as the painter's 
sketch grows into a picture. There were chords—there were varia- 
tions—there was much brilliancy of execution—but through it all 
ran a sad sweet strain that woke in each listener's heart the one dear 
memory of a lifetime. Before she had played five minutes cards were 
neglected, voices hushed, and over each attentive face, of old and 
young, men and women, alike, came the gentle wistful look of those 
who recall the unforgotten sorrow, who turn once more, resigned, but 
spirit-broken, to say farewell across a grave. 

When the Jast faint notes, floating, as it were, dreamily away, 
trembled into silence, even Aunt Emily, shading her face with a fire- 
screen, had tears in her eyes, while Mrs. Foster, the least impression- 
able person that could well be imagined, sobbed outright. 

Perhaps however, Algernon Lexley, a man of warm feelings and 
vivid imagination, the stronger that it was habitually repressed, felt 
more than the rest how resistless were the spells of this enchantress. 
Three short hours ago, making the best of his appearance while dress- 
ing, he had been quite prepared to fall in love with Annie Dennison, 
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but now it began to seem impossible that he should have been 
attracted by any woman on earth except Miss Blair. Her pale beauty, 
her air of high breeding (so, often independent of high birth), her 
tasteful dress, above all, something half sad, half reckless in the 
expression of her face, as if she were a woman with a history, seemed 
especially captivating to a man of cultivated mind, who lived in the 
retirement of a country parish; but when she sat down to the piano- 
forte, and drew the heart out of his breast with such music as she 
alone could make, it was all over! Lexley did not even feel ashamed 
to admit that he, who had been a free man at a quarter before eleven 
P.M., was seriously, irrevocably, madly in love with a lady of whom he 
knew literally nothing, at a quarter past. 

A silence, more flattering than the loudest applause, succeeded her 
performance, broken at length by Percy Mortimer’s ill-advised 
“ Encore !” 

Looking up, she caught Lexley’s eyes fixed on her with an expres- 
sion there was no mistaking, though he averted them in confusion, 
and exclaimed almost rudely, “No, no! Let us go to bed and dream, 
with that beautiful air ringing in our ears!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lexley,” said she. “Do you know, that is the 
prettiest compliment ever paid to my music yet ?” 

He blushed—actually blushed—like a boy, and turned away with- 
out answering, while the rest of the party expressed their admiration 
in the usual terms; young Perigord adding, “ that he should like very 
much to hear Nokes sing his song over again.” 

Tn less than half an hour a hush of rest pervaded the length and 
breadth of Plumpton Priors. Gentie snores might indeed be heard in 
pantry and attics, but with the exception of one other apartment, pro- 
found silence, only broken by the pattering of rain on roof and sky- 
light, reigned in bed-chambers, galleries, and corridors, through the 
whole building. 

This apartment, too, was occupied less noisily than usual. In spite 
of a blazing fire, sporting prints, an array of soda-water bottles, a 
square spirit case, aud such easy chairs and ample so‘as as denoted the 
smoking-room, it contained but two inmates, Mortimer and Maxwell ; 
the traveller arrayed in gorgeous costume, like an Eastern prince, his 
friend clad in a tattered suit of grey that seemed to have done good 
service in the Highlands of Scotland. Each gentleman, with six 
inches of tobacco in his mouth, looked very comfortable, and disposed 
to hold his tongue. Mortimer was the first to speak. 

“How it rains!” said he. “ Listen, Horace! What an ‘ender’ 
youll get to-morrow with the young one, about the third fence !” 

“'That’s a pleasant remark,” answered the other, “and encouraging 
to a friend. 1 begin to wish he had offered me Tiptop, only I suppose 
nothing would induce you to get on a five-year-old ?” 
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“ Nothing,” said Percy, conclusively. 

“Then it’s better as it is. Well, I shouldn’t wonder if we do have 
a gallop. One generally drops into sport after a frost ; and it’sa rare 
good country. I say, Percy, that’s a charming woman we came down 
with in the train.” 

“ We! You mean you. I had nothing to do with it. I never was 
more surprised in my life than when I found her here.” 

Each gentleman puffed out a volume of smoke, and looked in the 
other’s face. Horace would have given a great deal to ask his friend 
a single question ; Percy had every inclination personally to satisfy 
the other’s curiosity, but both felt that between them there was a 
woman’s secret, and respected it accordingly. 

“Have some soda-water ?” asked Maxwell, after a pause, pouring a 
little brandy into a glass the size of a stable-pail. “I tell you I don’t 
think I ever heard such a player before. I wouldn’t have believed a 
piano-forte could be made to do so much.” 

“ How its legs will fill to-morrow,” said Percy ; “like Barmecide’s 
when you've had your fun out of him in this deep ground. I thought 
you hated music, Horace ?” 

“Not such music as that,” answered Maxwell, indignantly. “It 
was enough to make a fellow cry. lLexley did. At least, I saw him 
take out his handkerchief.” 

“He seems rather a good fellow, that long parson, though he 7s a 
friend of yours,” yawned Mortimer. “I shall be off to bed when I’ve 
finished this cigar.” 

“T wonder if she’s going to stay,” continued the other, still harping 
on the musician. ‘I should like to hear her play again.” 

“She'll stay longer than you do,” replied his friend; “and play 
whenever she is asked. I fancy she is a sort of companion to Mrs. 
Dennison. The niece told me all about it in the drawing-room, only 
she said they made a secret of the whole thing.” 

“Women always make secrets,” observed Maxwell, lighting his 
candle. 

“ And always let them out,” said Mortimer. “ Good-night.” 


CHAPTER VY. 
PLUMPTON OZIERS, 


For any purpose but hunting, a less promising morning has 
seldom dawned than that which met Mr. Foster’s eyes as he opened 
his dressing-room window and looked out. The storm had lulled 
indeed, but a steady warm rain fell persistently, and already there 
were few patches of snow to be seen, even in the most sheltered 
corners of the park. 

“ Hounds might run to-day,” thought the M. F’. H. while he shaved. 
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“ And if there's anything like a scent in that country, a run from the 
Oziers means about the best thing of the season. We're sure to find ; 
No doubt of that, I think. Hang it! I hope Potter will get his 
hounds away together. What a mess he made of it last time!” Then 
he cut himself and went to his wife’s room for sticking-plaster. While 
he adjusted a patch, what a number of things he thought of, and how 
many were calculated to mar his anticipations of enjoyment! Where 
were they likely to leave off? And how should he arrange for his 
second draw? If the fox made his point for Stockwell Lings, the line 
would be straight across Screwman’s farm,.and next day’s post was 
safe to bring him a complaint for damage done to young wheat ; whereas 
if he faced the Vale, with the hope of reaching Marston main earths, the 
hounds would run right through the park at Lower Plumpton, a dis- 
trict literally alive with hares, and there would be six couple of puppies 
out whom he could trust only where they had no temptation to riot. 
Then Jim, the second whip, a very useful lad, was inclined to be deli- 
cate, so a thorough wetting would do him no good; while it was 
Whitethorn’s turn to carry Potter, and like many others, he was not — 
quite a good horse in deep ground. Forty minutes on a day like this 
would be sure to see him out. Altogether, by the time the M. F. H. 
got down to breakfast he had created a whole catalogue of failures and 
contingencies, any one of which would be sufficient to spoil his day’s 
amusement. 

A man need be very fond of hunting to undertake the management 
of a country, even under the most favourable circumstances. Mr. 
Foster was devoted, heart and soul, to the chase. Nodoubt he had his 
reward. 

Coming down to breakfast, he became, of course, the object of atten- 
tion to all. Annie sugared and creamed his tea, with the utmost 
nicety; Miss Blair handed him an egg; the butler cut for him 
the thinnest slices of ham and brought the hottest kidney; while 
Uncle John, munching dry toast, reiterated his conviction that 
Plumpton Oziers would prove a sure find and afford the moral certainty 
of a run. 

Breakfast was a cheerful meal at the Priors, perhaps none the less 
so that Aunt Emily made a practice of appearing late, although, on 
occasions like the present, when she came down in her bonnet, she 
was apt to make up for lost time by unusual abruptness of manner 
and brevity of reply. 

Annie Dennison, in her aunt’s absence, sat at one end of the table to 
make tea. She was very pretty in a riding-habit, with her abundant 
hair coiled into a silky crown over her brows. Percy on one side, and 
Miss Blair on the other, observed, with different feelings, how pleasant 
and bright and fresh she looked. 

“No red coat, Mr. Mortimer ?” exclaimed Annie, as that gentleman 
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stretched an arm, clad in convict’s grey, to reach the toast. ‘‘ What 
an insult to Tiptop! I hope you have not dressed yourself so badly 
because you are going to ride with me ?” 

«The very privilege that makes me regret I didn’t bring hunting 
things,” answered Mortimer. ‘‘ My get-up is even worse, I fear, below 
the waist. Something between a Low Church bishop and a man going 
to buy pigs. Don’task me to bring youanything from the side-table, 
Miss Dennison.” 

While he spoke Lexley made his appearence, and finding his usual 
seat occupied looked wistfully towards an empty place by Miss Blair. 
His heart failed him, however, and he took a chair opposite with an 
embarrassment of manner that did not escape so shrewd an observer. 
Even while she wondered what made Mr. M:xwell late she began to 
suspect that here was another captive of her bow and spear. 

“T hope you slept welland had pleasant dreams, Mr. Lexley,” said 
Annie, who had no idea of resigning any of her regular admirers. 
“Five minutes ago I could have given you a much stronger cup of tea.” 

“T never dream,” answered the clergyman; then, catching Miss 
Blair’s eye, coloured, made an awkward bow, looked foolish, and spilt 
his tea; while that lady, who read him like a book, preserved an 
appearance of complete unconsciousness, as only a woman can. = 

“JT dreamt of Miss Blair's music,” said the untruthful Mortimer, 
who slept like a top, and was little given to visions of fancy by night 
or day. “As for Horace, I have no doubt he is dreaming still. You 
had better send up to him, Mr. Dennison. If he gets the chance, he is 
quite capable of remaining in bed till the end of the week. Every 
fellow, you know, has his own particular gifts.” 

“There is plenty of time,” answered Uncle John, looking at his 
watch. ‘‘ Nobody need start for half an hour yet. And I do believe it 
is going to clear.” 

Liberal and encouraging as was the announcement, it caused a 
general break up. Annie had to adjust her riding-hat, Miss Blair to 
put on “her things.” Mortimer liked to smoke a cigarette before 
starting, and Lexley went to search the hall for his great coat. Even 
Mrs. Foster had finished breakfast when Horace Maxwell came down, 
80 he drank his tea téte a téte with Aunt Emily, and afterwards con- 
fided to his friend that “he had a roughish time of it, and would take 
care not to be late again.” 

Nevertheless, before the party could get under weigh, there was 
little time to spare. Mr. Foster, on his hack, had been gone half an 
hour ; though he would wait for them, of course, it was the one thing 
of all others that destroyed his equanimity for the day, so the carriages 
were started with as little delay as possible, and Lexley found himself, 
to his unspeakable happiness, packed into the waggonette opposite 
Miss Blair. Their host was a good weather prophet, and he had not 
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even the drawback of holding an umbrella to keep off the rain. Annie 
Dennison and Mortimer jogged on together: Sweep rather fidgety 
and troublesome; Tiptop in unruffled composure, as scorning to waste 
his energies till required for real business. The young lady looked 
back more than once. Mr. Maxwell, she was afraid, would never find 
the bridle-way across the meadows by himself. She hoped the young 
horse would carry him safely ; he did not always behave quite as well 
as he ought. 

But Barmecide and his rider were occupied in making each other’s 
acquaintance, and this is the way an intimacy was brought about: 

Maxwell, crossing the hall to the stables, peeped into the den where 
Uncle John wrote his letters, to apologize for having no hunting 
things—“ not even a pair of spurs!” and he glanced down at his drab 
breeches and black boots ; “ though perhaps that is all the better— 
they only tear a horse to pieces if he falls.” 

So congenial a sentiment sank gratefully in the ears of Uncle John, 
who loved a hunter as his own child, and could forgive the animal 
anything if it had but courage. 

“ Barmecide don’t require spurs,” said he. “Quite the reverse; as 
I told you last night, he wants a light hand, but my servants don’t 
know how to bit him. If I were a younger man, I should like him 
better than anything in the stable.” 

“Can you give me a hint how to ride him ?”’ asked Horace, with 
modest deference. 

“Yes, I can,” answered his good-natured host. “Send him along 
as if he was your own. Go into every field with the hounds. Don’t 
be afraid—he’s as near thoroughbred as possible—he’s quite fit to go, 
and a hard day will do him all the good in the world.” 

With so liberal a margin to his sailing orders, Horace stalked into 
the stable-yard, and mounted in the utmost confidence. 

The helper who brought out Barmecide was the same the horse 
had run away with ten days before. He looked up in the rider's face 
with a broad grin. 

“ Mind as he does'nt bolt with you, sir,” said he. “I’ve took the 
curb in as tight as ever it will go; but he’s a hard-mouthed one, he 
is, and if once he gets his head I don’t think as a giant would be able 
to stop him.” 

“Thank ye, my lad,” answered Horace, pulling his stirrups to the 
right length, while he sidled out of the yard, Barmecide curvet- 
ting and passaging in as uncomfortable a manner as could well be 
imagined. 

No sooner was he hidden from sight by an angle of the shrubbery 
than he leapt lightly down, took the curb off altogether, and put it in 
his pocket. While doing so, he could not fail to admire the points 
and beauty of the animal he was going to ride. 
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“Fifteen three, and a bit,” thought Maxwell; “brown, with tan 
muzzle ; large flat legs; long muscular shoulders; a back like a 
prize-fighter’s ; a head like a lady’s, and a game wild eye that means 
facing anything at any pace while hounds are running. I do hope 
we shall have some fun together to-day; for I think I never sawa 
better looking horse in my life!” 

Then he jumped quickly into the saddle, and started at a canter 
across the park. 

Barmecide, expecting the usual torture from a heavy-handed stable- 
boy, plunged, reached at his bridle, shook his head violently, and 
finding his mouth still quite comfortable, bent his neck to lay himself 
out for a gallop, with a snort of approval and delight. Ere the pair 
arrived at the Lodge they were on the best of terms, and understood 
each other perfectly. 

“You're a flyer!” said Maxwell aloud, as he subsided into a trot, 
and emerged on the turnpike road. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the old woman who opened the gate, never 
doubting but his observation was addressed to herself. 

Half a mile further on, he spied Miss Dennison and her companion 
cantering along a bridle-road, two fields off. Without hesitation he 
turned from the highway to ride at a fair hunting fence, which his 
horse jumped beautifully, and clearing a flight of rails out of the next 
enclosure, joined them in a state of considerable satisfaction and self- 
confidence. 

“ How nicely he goes with you!” said Miss Annie, “and how pleased 
Uncle John will be! Look; you can see Plumpton Bridge now, 
just at the bend of the brook. ‘The carriages must have got there 
before us, for I declare Mr. Foster is moving off already.” 

The three then put their horses into a canter and made for the 
place of meeting. Barmecide did not go quite so pleasantly in com- 
pany, and Horace, whose fearlessness was the result of skill, not 
ignorance, felt he should like his mount better if it would but take 
example by the calm disciplined courage of old Tiptop. 

There was no time to lose. Plumpton Oziers, a flat square willow- 
bed, of about four acres, with a dry bank of thorns and brushwood 
overhanging it on the north side, was the kind of covert that a good 
fox leaves at short notice. As it lay only half a mile off Plumpton 
Bridge there was a chance of it’s being disturbed by some of the foot 
people who congregate at a favourite meet, and Mr. Foster always 
seemed anxious to get his hounds into it as quickly as possible. ‘To 
draw Plumpton Oziers blank was one of the calamities that haunted 
his dreams. To-day he appeared in a greater hurry than usual. The 
change in the weather had been so unexpected, the thaw so sudden, 
that few regular attendants thought of coming. The carriages from 
the Priors, two or three squires who lived close at hand, half a dozen 
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farmers, a sporting lawyer, and a horse-breaker, constituted the whole 
assemblage, and his face relaxed into something like a smile, while he 
brought his horse alongside of his huntsman, amongst the fawning 
looks and waving sterns of their favourites. 

“It’s not such a bad day, after all,” said he, “since it cleared. No 
gun, no wind (ware horse, Abigail !), and plenty of wet in the ground. 
A nice little field, too, and we won’t wait to see if any more are coming, 
Move on, Potter; the sooner we get to work the better. 

So Potter, with a good-looking lot at his horse’s heels, trotted off to 
the covert without delay. 

Thus it fell out that Miss Dennison and her two cavaliers, followed 
by a servant, were still a quarter of a mile from the Oziers, when 
the light note of a young hound, corroborated first by the deeper tones 
of his senior, then by a merry chorus from the pack, proclaimed a 
“ find.” 

‘Don’t let us go on!” exclaimed Percy, coming to a sudden halt. 

“** We shall head him, to a certainty; but I think we can’t do any 
harm here.” 

“Tf he goes away at the other end, we shall be done!” answered 
Horace, reining in Barmecide, who showed a great deal of impatience. 

“Hush!” said the other, in an awe-stricken whisper. “Miss 
Dennison, I beseech you, not a word !” 

Maxwell's attention was wholly engrossed by his horse; but Annie, 
following the direction of Mortimer’s eyes, observed the fox travelling 
straight across the adjoining field. 

He was a lengthy, magnificent fellow; of the richest possible brown, 
with a full white-tipped brush, that made him look twice his natural 
size. If he saw them behind the thick hedge through which they 
watched him it did not affect his intentions. He seemed to have 
made up his mind, and to mean going. 

With one glance at Potter’s white horse, conspicuous in the distance 
against the dark back-ground of covert through which he scrambled, 
Percy put his hand to his mouth for a view-holloa, but lowered it 
without yielding to temptation. “ Better not,” he murmured ; “they're 
coming as fast as they can. By Jove, what a scent there is! Hark 
together, my beauties! There’s the horn! Here they are!” 

The pack were indeed streaming over the grass on the line of their 
fox, with just so much music from those in front as assured the rest 
it was well worth while to get up to the leaders. Potter, on White- 
thorn, was leaping the fence out of the covert. Mr. Foster, followed 
by the field, came splashing along the water-meadows as fast as he 
could gallop. It was a stirring moment; everything looked like a 
run. Tiptop cocked his ears, and began to tremble. 

For a minute, Mortimer wavered. He glanced at the fence in front, 
at the groom behind, at the young lady by his side. 
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“Don’t mind me,” she said; “I can get on very well with Robert. 
Please don’t stay, if you’d rather not !” 

“One of us ought to take care of you,” answered Percy; and 
perhaps the glance she directed at his friend, whose eyes were riveted 
on the hounds, may have decided him, for he added, “I promised 
Mrs. Dennison I would, and if it don’t bore you, I wil.” 

“This way then,” she exclaimed, shortening her reins; “through 
the gate and down by the farm-house. There's a ford in the next 
field, if they cross the brook. Better come with ws, Mr. Maxwell,” 
she added, as Horace set Barmecide going, with his head straight for 
the hounds; “I know that fence, and it’s a horror!” 

“Tt was a horror. High, strong and hazy ; with an uncertainty, 
proving to be a wide and deep ditch, on the far side; but the young 
horse seemed more than willing to face it, and with hounds running 
hard in the very next field, Horace felt it must be now or never. 

“You are a hunter!” said he, as Barmecide dropped his hind legs 
amongst the growers, and landed lightly like a deer, with many a foot 
to spare. The horse too seemed much delighted with his own per- 
formance, and content with the handling of his rider. 

“Hold hard, sir!” expostulated Potter, from sheer instinct and 
force of habit, pounding up the field a hundred yards in his rear, and 
four times that distance from the pack. 

“Hold hard! D n it all, hold hard!’ echoed Foster, close at 
his huntsman’s heels ; adding, in a growl to himself, “ It’s that London 
chap on old Dennison’s five-year old ; I trust the double fences about 
Middleton Lacy will soon settle him !” 

But the double-fences about Middleton-Lacy, amongst which they 
found themselves in less than ten minutes, seemed to Barmecide even 
as beds of roses, wherein it was a pride and pleasure to disport himself. 
His turn of speed had served him admirably, for in spite of its countless 
hares, the hounds ran through Lower Plumpton without a turn or 
check of any description, and the young horse, thoroughly enjoying a 
line of his own, allowed himself to be ridden at a walk, trot, or gallop, 
with perfect calm and confidence, according to the requirements of the 
various obstacles in his line. To use Maxwell’s words, who expatiated 
freely on his merits the same day after dinner, “he was as bold as a 
lion, as active as a cat, and as wise as a sheep-dog.” 

Still the hounds kept streaming on; through Middleton Lacy, past 
the Lodges at Sludgeley, and so across the undulating pastures and 
wild open district that went by the imposing title of Middleton 
Lordship. The grass rode sound, the fences were easy and far apart. 
There was no stock in the fields; there were no boys scaring crows, 
no countrymen spreading manure, no yelping curs joining unbidden 
in the pursuit, and not a covert within five miles, It was like hunting 
in Paradise. 
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“ He can’t stand long before ’em at this pace,” said the M. F. H., 
coming up with his huntsmen as they rodeat a light easy fence, over 
which Barmecide had passed without touching a twig. “They must 
pull him down on this side of Marston, for I'll swear Marston's his 
point.” 

“And the main earth open, as likely as not,” answered Potter. 
“Dear, dear, that would be a bad job! Hold up, horse !” 

Whitethorn did hold up, or he would have been on his nose in a 
blind grip. But though he galloped bravely on, he had already given 
his rider more than one hint that he would gladly welcome a check, a 
turn, above all, a second horse. 

Relief arrived sooner than might have been expected. Another 
mile brought them to the old Roman Road. Here a tinker, who had 
unpacked his donkey, lit his fire in a dry place, and sat down to dinner, 
headed the fox. The hounds flashed over the scent, checked, made 
their own forward cast, and lost the line. 

Some of the old ones still kept their noses down, and puzzled about 
the tinker’s encampment, but in vain. 

We trust that fallacy has long since exploded which denied to a 
straight rider the qualities of a good sportsman. Horace Maxwell 
would on no account have jumped nto the road till the hounds were 
out of it, and had fairly settled to the scent again in the next field. 
When Potter came up he was off his horse, exerting all his powers of 
observation for any hint that might be of service to the huntsman. 

“ They carried it up to the fence,” said he; “not a yard further. 
that white hound has never left this field at all.” 

“That's old Abigail,” observed the master, wondering what sort of 
a cast his huntsman would make, inclining to think it would be a bad 
one. 

At this critical moment, to the great disturbance of the tinker’s 
donkey, up came the waggonette—horses, servants, inmates—all in the 
wildest excitement and splashed to the eyes. 

The coachman at Plumpton Priors had, many years before, been 
whipper-in with these very hounds when they were kept by old Squire 
Dennison, now defunct. Incapacitated by an accident for the saddle 
and the kennel, he had subsided to the harness-room and the box ; 
but he dearly loved the old game still, and it was his boast, that with 
a pair of galloping horses and a swinging pole his ladies could see a 
run in any part of his country as well from his waggonette as from 
their own saddles. Especially did he pride himself on his knowledge 
of the line foxes were disposed to take from Plumpton Oziers, and he 
had certainly been successful on the present occasion. Even Aunt 
Emily condescended to compliment him on his skill, and Mrs. Foster 
sagely remarked, that “John,” meaning her husband, “had much 
better haye come in the carriage, for she could make him out two 
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fields behind the hounds ; and, indeed, there seemed only one gentlo- 
man with them at all.” 

“And that’s Mr. Maxwell, on owr young ’orse,” explained the 
coachman, keenly interested ; whereat Miss Blair's eyes brightened, 
and Lexley thought no woman was ever so beautiful in a dream. 

Potter looked about him bewildered. Whitethorn was done to a 
turn. He seemed quite at a loss to guess what had become of his 
fox, and cast his hounds rather helplessly over the ground they 
had already made good. This feeble measure prolonged the check 
and enabled his second horse to arrive, not a moment too soon, closely 
followed by Annie Dennison and her cavalier. 

Loud were the shouts that welcomed them from the waggonette, and 
the party were talking at the top of their voices, when a little sup- 
pressed cry from Miss Blair, who turned very white, directed the 
attention of all to Maxwell, on his face in the Roman Road, with 
Barmecide lying across him. 

His downfall had been brought about in this wise. Abigail, a dis- 
creet and matronly old hound, with a confidence in her own sagacity 
but one degree removed from the enormity of “skirting,” had been 
making independent inquiries for herself with a diligence that could 
not but prove successful. Her short sharp notes soon brought the 
rest of the pack to share in her discoveries ; and as they all settled 
once more to the line, Potter was unable to forbear a cheer, while he 
waved his cap to her with a “ Yooi! At him! Well done, old lady! 
I'd trust ye with a man’s life.” 

Now Maxwell had no prejudices about young horses, his practice 
having taught him that when ridden resolutely up to hounds, they 
were as temperate and sagacious as their seniors, with perhaps a turn 
more courage, the result of inexperience; but he was apt to forget 
that they should be treated as young horses, and not asked to engage 
in complicated transactions at too short notice. 

With Abigail’s first proclamation that her fox, though diverted from 
his line, was still forward and resolved to make his point, the dis 
mounted enthusiast, vaulting into the saddle, turned short at the blind 
straggling fence which bounded the Roman Road, with a loose rein and 
a dashing carelessness that Tiptop, who was looking on, would pro- 
bably have resented by a refusal, but poor Barmecide accepted with a 
fall. 

The horse had no time to collect himself before he was caught in a 
wilderness of ragged, tangled branches, that pulled him down into the 
blind, bramble-covered ditch ; and though, even at such disadvantage, 
he made a gallant effort to land himself and his rider in the road, it 
was but to flounder through such a succession of deep treacherous 
ruts as brought him first on his head and finally on his back, with 
Maxwell, who sat as close as wax, completely under him. A worse 
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rider and clumsier horse would, in all probability, have escaped with a 
much easier fall. 

Happily help was at hand. While the ladies trembled and burst 
out crying, Mortimer threw himself from the saddle, flung his rein to 
Annie, and rushed in to the rescue of his friend. The footman too 
was off the box and over his gaiters in mire with a rapidity that did 
him infinite credit. 

These scenes are all much alike. Muddy up-turned girths and 
stomach; bright horse-shoes kicking in the air; white breeches 
flashing round the fallen ; a pale face peering from beneath the saddle- 
flaps, with a strange, uncomfortable stare that belies its brave attempt 
to smile; horsemen standing in their stirrups to give directions, 
holding the bridles of others dismounted, and gathering in to hinder 
or assist ; a rally—a rush—a scatter—and then, scared and snorting, 
a horse rises out of the midst, to give himself a frightened shake, 
while a prostrate rider is dragged from the vicinity of his heels, more 
or less damaged, as the case may be. 

“* What is it, Mr. Mortimer ?” exclaimed Annie, who was crying, as 
out of the rally aforesaid Percy staggered back and would have fallen, 
but that he caught by the splash-board of the waggonette. 

“Nothing,” answered Percy, grinding his teeth; “ the brute kicked 
me getting up; that’s all. I hope Horace isn’t as much hurt as we 
thought.” 

But Horace, with a crushed hat and torn coat, a mass of mud from 
head to foot, was already in the saddle and looking which way the 
hounds had gone, having re-assured the ladies, who were extremely 
anxious to make room for him in the waggonette, by declaring that he 
was not the least injured, rather the contrary. 

“Only the wind knocked out of me, honour bright. And it was 
entirely my own fault. Thank you, Miss Blair; but, indeed I am 
only dirty. I haven’t really got a scratch.” 

Then looking hastily round, to throw his friend a word of thanks 
for the prompt assistance that, perhaps, had saved his life, he leaped 
once more to the ground, with an exclamation that was almost an 
oath. 

“ Help !—somebody—everybody !” said he, catching the other in his 
arms. ‘“Here’s Mortimer fainting—a thing he never did in his life !” 

Percy, sick and white, repudiated the accusation, and tried to get 
on his horse. Failing flagrantly, he begged everybody to go on, 
expressing a conviction, as he seated himself in the mud, that if they 
left the groom with him, and Maxwell would take care of Miss 
Dennison, he should be all right in ten minutes, and able to jog home. 
Then his head drooped, and he turned faint again from sheer pain. 

In such an emergency it was Miss Blair's nature to assume the 
command. 
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“Ride back directly, Robert,” said she, addressing the groom, but 
with a glance of inquiry at Miss Dennison. “ You must find the 
other carriage in the turnpike road, say what has happened, and bring 
it on at once. We had better all get out, except Mrs. Dennison, and 
wait for it; then there will be plenty of room for Mr. Mortimer, and 
he must be driven straight home. Mr. Maxwell, you must ride back 
through Middleton, and call at the doctor’s house, opposite the inn, 
red brick—you can’t mistake it—with a green railing. Tell him to 
come on directly. Turn to the right when you get out of the lane, 
and keep the turnpike-road. Middleton is three miles.” 

“Tf the doctor’s not at home ?” asked Maxwell. 

“Tell the assistant to come instead. He’s rather the best of the 
two. Iam so glad you were not hurt!” 

Lexley knew already why these last few words, spoken low and 
quick, made him wince with a strange sensation that was akin to pain. 

Aunt Emily, trying to look as if she had originated these direc- 
tions herself, called Horace back as he was putting his horse into a 
canter. 

“If you can meet Mr. Dennison,” said she, “tell him what has 
happened, and impress on him that he ought to come home without 
delay. It’s very odd, my dear,” turning to Annie, “but your uncle 
is sure to be miles out of the way when I want his advice.” 

“Which you never take,” thought Annie, but wisely held her 
tongue. 

So Mortimer was lifted into the waggonette in defiance of his pro- 
testations. Not unwillingly, after all; for though he made light of 
the casualty, he had learned enough of surgery in his adventurous life 
to be pretty sure his leg was broken above the ancle. Annie Denni- 
son felt bound to accompany him, and her aunt, whose kindness of 
heart could be evoked by real suffering, arranged the cushions for his 
comfort with considerable ingenuity; the footman also, not without 
misgivings he would have perished rather than reveal, volunteered 
to bring the two riderless horses home. Altogether, as the sufferer 
himself observed, with a ghastly smile, ‘ No fellow ever was so well 
picked up, and he only regretted that his unlucky accident should have 
prevented them all seeing the end of the run.” 

As it would be hopeless to expect anything but the most abridged 
account from Mr. Foster, who returned to dinner, it may not be 
irrelevant here to record the day’s “doings” of his celebrated hounds 
and the select few, Nokes, Stokes, and half a dozen others, who were 
with them. 

Abigail, having hit off the line by her own unassisted endeavours, 
some hundred yards from where any of the rest had thought of 
trying, guided the pack for at least two miles over a tract of bad 
scenting ground, till they found themselves in the pastures above 
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Spinnithorne. Here, in consequence of the loss of time, for which 
the tinker in the Roman Road was answerable, another check ensued, 
which might have proved fatal, but that Foster, with an eye like a 
hawk, viewed the fox stealing through an orchard belonging to that 
Miss Lovelace whose claims for dead poultry it was the business of 
his life to assuage. Potter, riding a fresh horse, capped them on 
quicker than usual, and had the satisfaction of seeing his hounds race 
across three or four large enclosures, turn short down the side of a 
double hedgerow, and run fairly into their fox at the bottom of a 
deep dry ditch that surrounded a plantation on Mr. Screwman’s farm, 
fall of rabbit burrows, many of which were of a size that might afford 
sanctuary to a wolf. 

“Who—whoop! Tear him, old bitch!” he exclaimed, throwing 
himself from his horse, and diving for the carcass, on which Abigail 
had fastened with most tenacious fangs. “You'll have vow share, 
whoever goes without. Who—whoop!” he added, cutting off mask, 
brush, and pads, while he looked up in Foster’s grim face, now radiant 
with delight. 

“ An old dog-fox, sir, and as tough as shoe-leather. It’s a good job 
he didn’t get in among them there rabbit-spouts afore they had hold 
on him. Worry, worry, worry! Here puppies! Vaulter! Vanity! 
Dexterous! }Worry—worry—worry! Who—whoop !” 

And Mr. Foster entered the day’s sport in his diary with an em- 
phatic “ Good,” as fifty minutes—two checks—a seven mile point— 
and a kill in the open ; while Farmer Mountain, who weighed eighteen 
stone, and stuck to the high road like a man, thereby arriving before 
the remnants of the fox had entirely disappeared, swore it was the best 
gallop he ever saw in his life. 
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Che Cycle of English Song. 


¥ 


LATER MANHOOD. 


In our preceding paper, on the Early Manhood of English Song, we 
observed that the period of middle, or specially manly life, may be 
taken, roughly speaking, yet with sufficient accuracy, to extend from 
twenty-five years of age to sixty ; and we had occasion, further on, to 
affirm that the ground covered in English national life and in the 
Cycle of English Song by Shakespeare and those who are to be 
regarded as truly his contemporaries, corresponds with from twenty- 
five to forty in the individual existence. It will be obvious, therefore, 
that the term of Later Manhood, which we have now to consider, is 
that which in the individual would be represented by the period 
between forty and sixty, and we may at once betake ourselves to it 
without further prelude. 

What are the three most distinct and salient notes or character- 
istics of the Early Manhood period of English poetry, especially as 
reflected in the works of our great dramatist? They are, firstly, exag- 
geration, exuberance, unmeasured profuseness of thought, of feeling, 
fancy, metaphor, and incident. Secondly, amidst all the turmoil and 
tumult, all the clash of arms, all the rivalry of tongues, all the 
strutting, fuming, and reckless slaughterings, a grand, calm, catholic, 
comprehensive toleration on the part of the poet; an all-embracing- 
ness; not only an unwillingness, but an absolute absence of tempta- 
tion, to condemn anybody or anything; an attitude of thorough and 
complete receptivity, nothing being refused admission, nothing even 
being challenged; an attitude of masterly forbearance—nay, more, of 
actual content with facts that in our age shock the individual con- 
science and breed general discontent and querulousness; an eye that 
sees good in everything, since in everything it sees a subject either for 
tragedy or for comedy, at any rate for dramatic representation of some 
sort; a state of feeling quite removed from that which makes a 
modern poet exclaim that ‘there is something in the world amiss”; a 
philosophic temper that does not philosophise, that looks before and 
after, but which never pines for what is not. And, thirdly, an atmo- 
sphere, now bracing, now soothing, but always fresh, delicious, and 
natural, of the open air, of the blue dome of heaven, of woods, fields, 
mossy banks, of shady coverts and of rolling streams. All this we feel 
in reading the works of Shakespeare; and all this is to the last degree 
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representative of one side, and that, on the whole, the best side, of the 
English national character ; the side that shows when life is at blood 
heat, and when the judgment is so broad and tolerant precisely because 
vital energy is so full and so various in its adventures. 

But a time infallibly arrives when, though one does not yet sit like 
one’s grandsire cut in alabaster, the blood is no longer quite so warm 
within as before, and with an inability to bear the storm and stress of 
life as equably as hitheito, comes a disposition to contract one’s enter- 
prises, to seek the shelter of comfortable roofs, to find books more 
diverting than running brooks, and not only to hear sermons in 
stones, but to preach them in season and out of season to those who 
have contrived to get hold of a different doctrine or of no doctrine at 
all. It is the period of what is called “settling down,” when one gets 
a house over one’s head, begins to understand the meaning of a 
dressing-gown and not utterly to despise slippers, takes to oneself a 
wife, or if one was taken some years ago, to apprehend the worth of 
her and the comparative value of things in general. As Thackeray 
shrewdly says: 


“Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Then you know a boy is an ass,— 
Wait till you come to forty year.” 


Not that a boy is an ass; not that at forty years of age we grow 
supremely knowing, supremely appreciative, supremely sage. But 
“forty year” thinks so. It is, perhaps, the most serenely conceited 
period of life. It begins to discard what it calls “the follies of 
youth,” yet it is equally removed from the pitfalls of senility. It is 
the eminently judicial age—not forty, but the period from forty to 
sixty ; and it grows more judicial, and delivers more weighty judg- 
ments, as the years advance. For life is a series of recantations. We 
are always confessing the errors we no longer commit; and from 
forty to sixty we wonder and frown at the reckless, riotous, excessive, 
devil-may-care existence we passed from twenty-five to forty. We 
begin to prune everything—our expenditure, our language, our loves, 
our travels, and most of all, our aspirations. We have become respect- 
able citizens, possess a library, pay our taxes, go to church regularly, 
join heartily in the commination service, and look upon poachers and 
spendthrifts as the worst enemies of mankind. We cease to be 
profuse or excessive in anything, and we reprobate nothing so much as 
profusion or excess in others; and, as a consequence, we grow less 
tolerant, and come to belong to the class known as “persons of 
decided opinions.” We still love the open air, but in moderation, and 
never when the east wind is blowing. We begin to know what 
rheumatism means, and to be abnormally sensitive to draughts. We 
acknowledge the charms of the fireside, of the last book or review, 
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and there are few enemies we dread more than winter and rough 
weather. The tough hide, the inexhaustible energies, the live-and-let- 
live feeling of Early Manhood, have departed for ever. 

It can only be referred to that general good fortune which has 
attended English Song, that just as the hour and the man came together 
both in its Youth and in its Early Manhood, so in its Later Manhood the 
twochimed equally. The genius of Spenser came in the nick of time; 
so did that of Shakespeare; so again we shall see did that of Milton. 
We have already seen how Europe was renewing its youth, thanks to 
the Renaissance, and how England was for the first time entering 
upon that period, when the author of the ‘ Faerie Queen’ found him- 
self and his country a voice, and how thoroughly in the prime of 
manhood was this island when Shakespeare’s “ wood notes wild” re- 
verberated. But by the time the severe Milton was born, a change 
had come over the spirit of men’s dream both in England and on the 
Continent ; and the glorious message of liberty and of room to orb 
about, for body, mind, and soul, which the Renaissance had announced 
and inaugurated, misinterpreted and twisted awry by the Reforma- 
tion, had slowly grown into a gospel of narrowness, asceticism, and 
gloom. Even the Roman Church, whose very Popes at the dawn of 
the Renaissance showed themselves disposed to accept its tidings in a 
Pagan sense, and to apply them to the furtherance of delight, beauty, 
and joy, had cast away the unclean thing, and was busy mutilating or 
hiding antique statues, mortifying its own flesh, and, wherever it could 
do so, persecuting and burning heretics. Toa Medici and a Farnese 
succeeded a Caraffa and a Peretti; and the earnest followers of Igna- 
tius Loyola had replaced jolly Dominicans and easy-going Franciscans. 
In England not only had the Reformation succeeded, but the doc- 
trines of the morose and fanatical Calvin had obtained more accep- 
tance than those of the moderate and sensible Luther, and we hear 
of “merrie England” no more. There would have been no room in 
such a world for Will Shakespeare ; but it was a world devised and 
arranged, cut and dried, for such a one as John Milton. Books, 
scarce enough in the days of Good King Hal and the Maiden Queen, 
had multiplied amazingly by the time of the Commonwealth, and 
Milton was a bookworm to the tips of his fingers. Under the last of 
the Tudors a man’s religious opinions, in spite of the quarrel with 
Rome, were a matter of little importance, so long as he was content 
not to deny the royal supremacy, and thought no foreign prince or 
potentate hath authority within these realms. But when “that 
bauble” had been taken away, when a Puritan republic had displaced 
a splendid monarchy, when men cut their love-locks short, prayed 
through their nose, and appealed to the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon, it behoved every one to have an opinion upon prevenient 
grace, upon justification by faith, upon regeneration, the fruitlessness 
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of symbols and good works, and the rest of such obscure matters ; 
and upon all and every one of them Milton held the very strongest 
opinions—how Shakespeare would have smiled!—and cordially 
loathed those who either had no opinions at all or held opinions the 
very reverse of those entertained by himself. All that the Renais- 
sance had done for Shakespeare and for the Early Manhood of the 
nation he represented, was to give him and it a consciousness of their 
native power, and to inspirit them to its unfettered exercise. Whilst 
striking off old fetters, the fetters of Childhood and the unfounded 
fancies of Youth, it imposed no new ones. It loosened the tongue, 
without dictating to it either style, thoughts, or opinions. But the 
Reformation, as Hallam has said, was just as intolerant as the Roman 
Catholicism against which it rebelled; nay, it was more intolerant 
than Roman Catholicism ever was, till, catching fanaticism and 
narrowness from its rival, it searched out man’s secret thoughts and 
sent them to the stake for nonconformity to its dogmas. Learning 
certainly had increased, though Puritanism was trying hard to check 
it, by a denunciation of Pagan writers which almost equalled the viru- 
lence of the early Christian Fathers. Luckily, Milton was learned, 
er, we may add, he would have been nothing. He presses the whole 
of Olympus into the service of his peculiar theological creed, and so 
became readable when he would otherwise have been intolerable. He 
is a close student, a splendid scholar ; and whilst, as we have said, the 
Renaissance did nothing more for Shakespeare than, so to speak, 
loosen his tongue, the Renaissance and the Reformation together 
moulded Milton’s style no less than his thoughts. We must not look 
in him for the turbid stream of eloquence which flows through the 
works of Shakespeare. He is a calm stately river. We shall find 
no “ disordered twigs,” no “savagery,” in the whole of Milton’s com- 
positions, Everything in them is well-ordered; we have “hedges 
even-pleached ””; we bid farewell for ever to extravagance, to riotous 
imagery, to redundant metaphors, to gorgeous pleonasm, to mob-like 
similes, which jostle and run against each other till we do not know 
where one begins and the other ends. The reign of excess is over, 
as is that of toleration ; and instead of the “sweet south, stealing and 
giving odours,” we shall have the smell of the midnight lamp. 

And, firstly, let us see how the immoderate has become the 
measured ; how amplification has yielded to precision, and how a style 
that, as we have said, in the hands of Shakespeare resembled the hurl- 
ing of words at each other by inspired giants, has subsided into that of 
the cultured human being, whose very sonorousness is calculated : 


* As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round the coast, up-called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
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That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile: 
So numberless were those bad angels seen, 
Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell, 

*T wixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires ; 
Till at a signal given, the uplifted spear 

Of their great Sultan, waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain ; 
A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the south, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands.” 

Here every word is in its proper place; there is not a word too 
much, and the parallelism of the similes is complete throughout. 
But note how the similes are drawn, not from observation, and are 
not the result of an out-door life, but have been got at by close 
reading. We of course mean nothing depreciatory, but the whole 
passage smells of the library, as does nearly every page of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Milton was, doubtless, blind when he wrote the lines we 
have quoted. But he was not always blind, and he had obtained, by 
travel much wider than was ever granted to Shakespeare, a consider- 
able chance in his earlier days of large acquaintance with nature. 
But he borrows his similes nearly always from books, from what 
he knew by reading, not by observation. He went to Italy, yet from 
that most suggestive of ali lands he brought home only two or three 
images and similes for his great poem, of which the innumerable leaves 
of Vallombrosa, and Galileo descrying imagined lands and regions in 
the moon, rivers or mountains in her spotty globe, are all that at once 
rise to the memory. Milton had never seen locusts, or the land of 
Nile, Gibraltar, Danaw, or the Libyan sands. But he was wonder- 
fully well acquainted with them from books, and this astounding 
genius of the study presses them into his employ when Shakespeare 
would have found what he wanted in the next meadow. Nor.can it 
be urged that Milton, by the very nature of his theme, required im- 
posing and magnificent subjects from which to borrow his similes. 
Turn to ‘Henry VI.’ The murder of a mighty personage has been 
committed, and people are casting about them for the author of the 
terrific act. How do they talk? 

“Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, 
But will suspect ’twas he that did the deed?” 

But then Shakespeare knew the habits of partridges and puttocks 
as well as Milton knew his Bible or his Tacitus. The one lived, 
breathed, thought, in the open air, the other amidst a “ pile of folios.” 
Doubtless there are passages to be found in Milton, more especially in 
his earlier poems, in ‘ Comus,’ in ‘ Lycidas,’ in ‘ L’Allegro,’ where the 
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descriptions of external nature smack of direct observation, and where 
his own sight, touch, smell, were the stores upon which his memory 
drew. But in his magnum opus, in the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and equally 
in the ‘ Paradise Regained,’ the reader who is himself a lover of the 
outer world misses the sense of reality in the majority of the natural 
descriptions, 
“Thus was this place 

A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 

Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable—Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only—and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store; 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

On either side umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 

Luxuriant. Meanwhile murmuring waters fall 

Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 

That to the fringéd bank, with myrtle crowned, 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

The birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the eternal spring.” 


This is very beautiful writing, no doubt; but with the exception of 
the single, and that the simplest line, 


“ Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose,” 


it scarcely boasts that indefinable charm which lurks in the beat 
poetry, and in poetical descriptions of external nature most of all. It 
is “ bookish.” How strikingly different from analogous passages in 
Shakespeare, even those which are the least finished and the least pre- 
tentious! How different, for instance, even from the speech of Iris to 
Ceres in ‘ The Tempest’: 


“ Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease: 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatched with stover, them to keep; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismisséd bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn: thy pole-clipt vinéyard, 
And thy sea-marge, sterile, and rocky-hard, 
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Where thou thyself dost air: the queen o’ the sky, 
Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign grace, 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport.” 


When morning, evening, or noon has to be described, Milton, in 
‘Paradise Lost,’ has generally recourse to the stalest and most literary 
of devices. Let us give just a few examples: 


“ For the sun, 
Declined, was hasting now with prone career 
To the ocean isles, and in the ascending scale 
Of heaven the stars that usher evening rose.” 


“ Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where heaven 
With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 
Slowly descended, and with right aspect 
Against the eastern gate of Paradise 
Levelled his evening rays.” 


“ Uriel to his charge 
Returned on that bright beam, whose point now raised 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
Beneath the Azorés; whither the prime orb, 
Incredible how swift, had hither rolled 
Diurnal, or this less volubil earth, 
By shorter flight to the east, had left him there, 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend.” 


And then, no doubt, follows a well-known passage of exquisite 
beauty, “ Now came still evening on,” &c., but it does not prevent the 
poet from immediately afterwards falling into a repetition of the same 
bookish trick : 


“ Now had night measured with her shadowy cone 
Half-way up hill this vast sublunar vault.” 


All these instances are culled from one single book of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
If we turn over the leaves, and dip into the following one, we find 
luscious descriptions of Eden, but they are descriptions at second-hand. 
Let_everybody judge: 


“ So prayed they innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recovered soon and wonted calm, 
On to their morning's rural work they haste, 
Among sweet dews of flowers; where any row 
Of fruit trees over-woody reached too far 
Their pampered boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces ; or they led the vine 
To wed her elm; she, spoused about him, twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves.” 
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When Raphael speeds to Eden, at the bidding of the Almighty, to 
warn Adam and Eve against the meditated wiles of Lucifer, his 
approach to it is thus described : 

“ Their glittering tents he passed, and now is come 
Into the blissful field, through groves of myrrh 
And flowering odours, cassia, nard, and balm— 
A wilderness of sweets.” 


Does not one feel tempted to add rather, as a completion of the 
description, instead of “ a wilderness of sweets,” “a druggist’s shop”? 
For a true wilderness of sweets we must go elsewhere. 


“I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows: 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 


Or shall we not turn to Titania’s reproachful address to Oberon ? 


“ These are the forgeries of jealousy : 

And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By pavéd fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beachéd margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou has disturbed our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs. 

* % * * 
And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose. 

* * * * 


The spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries.” 


There is an abyss between these respective descriptions, as there is 
between the mental operations which produced them. And the 
descriptions of external nature which we cited from the ‘ Faerie Queen, 
when we were treating of Spenser and the Youth of English poetry, 
differ just as much from those of Milton as do those taken from 
Shakespeare. The poetry of Milton, regarded in its full development 
and distinctive shape, the poetry, that is to say, of the Later Manhood 
of English song, has lost the freshness and crispness of the earlier 
days. It is not the poetry of hill, dale, forest, and mead; not the 
poetry of the open air, or if it be, it is of such open air as is to be had 
in the gardens of trim traders, comfortable Puritans, who combine 
with gravel walks and hothouse flowers justification by Faith and the 
lot of the predestined for Heaven. Milton’s Eden is a well-kept 
middle-class Dissenter’s garden, on a largish scale, and when the owner 
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is past middle life. He introduces, incongruously enough, the names 
of heathen gods and goddesses, but does not succeed thereby in 
making us feel the presence of “ universal Pan.” We have nothing 
of the shade of melancholy boughs known to Jacques; nothing of the 
rough forest trees, whither Falstaff is transported by the Merry 
Wives; nothing of the bush, briar, park, and pale, of Puck and the 
Fairy. What can be more odd —we had almost said more comical— 
than Eve’s preparation to entertain the Angel guest ? 


“So saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change; 
Bestirs her then, and from each slender stalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 

* * * 

She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. For drink the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths 
From many a berry ; and from sweet kernels pressed 
She tempers dulcet creams; nor, these to hold, 
Wants her fit vessels pure; then strews the ground 
With rarest odours from the shrub unfumed.” 


Could there be a more complete picture of the housewife of a 
middle-class English household, where the conversation is generally 
about the food, as we shall see presently it is at the dinner consumed 
by Adam, Eve, and their guest—a more thorough representation of 
the manners and customs of Milton’s co-religionists? Eve is not 
content, as we might have expected her to be, if she gave Raphael 
anything at all, with giving him the first thing she laid her hands 
on in so bountiful a garden as Eden. She thinks it over, selects, 
combines, makes no end of preparation, brings out the home-made 
wine and sets upon the table the best china, the “ fit vessels pure.” 
We can only wonder Milton forgot the table-cloth. How different 
was it all a century previously, in the Early Manhood stage, in the 
time of Shakespeare! He, too, has a feast to give under supernatural 
circumstances ; but how does he go about it? Listen to Titania— 
worth a thousand Eves—giving the four fairies their instructions: 


“ Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to arise; 
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And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes! 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies.” 


From the freshness, freedom, and naturalness of a life spent mostly 
under the canopy of heaven, from the various, accidental, just-as-it- 
may-happen, unconcerned existence of early reckless Manhood, we 
have passed to the trim parterres, to the garden-plots and little con- 
servatories, to the parlours, the desserts, and the measured conversation 
of later life. The whole description of this visit of Raphael to this 
first married couple of Milton is written in the same strain and sug- 
gests the same current of ideas. Our “primitive great sire,” after 
giving Eve notice that some distinguished guest is coming to see 
them—we had almost written, coming up the avenue—and telling her 
that she must provide a handsome meal for him— 

“ Go with speed, 
And what thy stores contain bring forth, and pour 


Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly stranger ”— 


himself sallies forth, in his best attitude, to bid Raphael welcome, in 
the manner of a burgher visited by a distinguished nobleman : 
* Adam, though not awed, 
Yet with submiss approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a superior nature, bowing low, 
Thus said.” 


Then all three go to a “silvan lodge” and hold discourse awhile, 
the poet making the supremely odd remark, “No fear lest dinner 
cool.” When they fall to, Adam apologizes, still in true middle-class 
English fashion, for the inferiority of the repast, and is terribly afraid 
there will be nothing to the angel’s liking, or as he puts it, “Un- 
savory food, perhaps, to spiritual natures.” The angel is not to be 
beaten at this duel of doubtful politeness, and assures his host, “To 
taste think not I shall be nice.” He is accustomed to no better food 
at home—in heaven, we mean ; and as he eats he indulges in a disser- 
tation on concoction, digestion, and assimilation, which would have 
won him a first place, in primitive days, in a physiological competi- 
tive examination. Nevertheless, Milton himself apparently thought 
that Raphael had not exhausted the subject, for, propria persond, he 
adds : 
“So down they sate, 

And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 

The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 

Of theologians, but with sheer dispatch 

Of real hunger and concoctive heat, 


To transubstantiate; what redounds transpires 
Through Spirits with ease.” 
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Eve sees that they have plenty to drink, and then, when “meats 
and drinks had sufficed,” Adam, ‘not to let the occasion pass,” and 
thinking the subject will be agreeable to his guests, examines Raphael 
with “wary speech ” almost equal to one of our American cousins. 

But why pursue the parallel? A hopeless anthropomorphism runs 
through it all. Man is the centre, the circumference, the measure of 
the scene; and it is man, in the Later Manhood stage, at the least 
spiritual period of his existence, when he has become positive and 
dogmatic. Adam dogmatizes; the angels dogmatize; God Almighty 
himself is made to dogmatize; and we feel ourselves shut up in a 
narrow world, within which there is very good eating and drinking 
and a well-arranged garden, and outside of which there is death and 
damnation. ‘The story of the Fall is a fine and a suggestive one ; but 
Milton has treated it with a dreadfully Puritan, middle-class, middle- 
aged literalness, and all his magnificent genius and erudition have not 
saved ‘Paradise Lost’ from being a splendid failure. With genius, 
certainly greater than, Virgil, and probably as great as Dante, his 
‘Paradise Lost,’ taken ‘as an entire poem, is inferior both to the 
‘Divina Commedia’ and to the ‘ Aneid.’ 

It was doomed to be so, from a variety of reasons. But its narrow- 
ness is its worst and most fatal bane; and that, in a poet, is an offence 
as lamentable as it is happily rare. We have seen how the open-air 
view of things, which is so conspicuous in Spenser, and still more so 
in Shakespeare, has been exchanged by Milton for the house, the 
room, the library view of things; and here we see—and the one is 
pretty sure always to be a concomitant of the other—how the tolerant, 
catholic, comprehensive view is abandoned for the narrow, intolerant, 
exclusive view. As we said when treating more directly of Shake- 
speare, no one can tell whether he was of the Roman Catholic or of 
the Reformed creed ; whereas we know not only that Milton was a 
Protestant, but to a shade what sort of a Protestant he was. He has 
an entire theology cut and dried, which leaves Dante’s nowhere ; and 
he has God and the whole hierarchy of heaven on the side of his own 
particular conventicle. It has helped to popularise ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
with a considerable section of Englishmen during the last two 
hundred years; but a man like Milton writes, not for a couple of 
hundred years, but for all time, and “all time” will smile at Milton’s 
theological dialectics, and infallibly declare his great performance 
insufferably weighted with extraneous lumber. 

Still, intolerance is essentially an English characteristic ; and it 
would have been strange, therefore, and almost inexplicable, if we had 
not met with it somewhere in the Cycle of English Song. It crops 
up, moreover, where we should most expect to find it—in the period of 
Later Manhood ; when all generous ideas, save those which minister to 
some settled form of creed or social opinion, have been discarded, and 
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when the man has become crystallised for good or for evil. No doubt 
something of Milton’s views concerning women, as they are presented 
in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ must be set down to his own individual experience 
of married life. But then his married life and its conditions were part 
of the man, and therefore part of the poet. Had he not been narrow, 
dominating, theological, in his idea of the relation of the sexes, 
‘Paradise Lost’ would have been a very different poem from what it 
is. ‘The very subject, doubtless, had its seductions for him precisely 
because he could therein charge upon a woman the whole family of 
misfortunes of the human race. ‘The woman gave me, and I did 
eat.” He never loses an opportunity of “setting” women “ down,” 
and assigning them their “ proper place” ; and the consequence is, that 
the only two characters in the poem which awaken our sympathies are 
Lucifer and Eve : 
“ Not equal, as their sex not equal, seemed ; 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 

He for God only, she for God in him, 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule.” 


The line we have italicised carries what Mill called “the subjugation 
of women ” to a point beyond which it can no further go. Eve, how- 
ever, if we are to take Milton’s acoount of the matter, thoroughly 
accepted and approved the theory : 


“ To whom thus Eve replied :—‘ O thou for whom, 
And from whom, I was formed, flesh of thy flesh, 
And without whom am to no end, my guide 
And head, what thou hast said isjust and right. 
For we to Him indeed all praises owe, 

And daily thanks ; I chiefly, who enjoy, 

So far, the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Preéminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consort to thyself canst nowhere find.’” 


Milton even will not allow that woman is more beautiful than man, 
but compels Eve to say: 
“T yielded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excelled by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.” 


Was there ever a poet, before or since, who wrote in such a fashion ? 
We have seen how Shakespeare discourses of love and of the relations 
of the sexes, now leaning to one side, now to the other, according to 
the situation and in obedience to the real facts of the case, but never 
placing the woman in rudely stated subjection to the man. There is 
almost a parallel passage in ‘Twelfth Night’ to the foregoing ; yet 
how does it run ? 
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“Too old, by heaven! Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart.” 


How gently, lovingly—let us add, how like a man, and how little like 
a theologian—it is put! It is the same voice, the same soul, that dic- 
tated that exquisite answer to ‘ How high is your love?” “No higher 
than my heart.” It is the very appanage and birthright of the poet 
to be chevalier des dames. ‘“O, woman! m our hours of ease,” begins 
Scott, truly enough ; but how manfully he adjusts the balance! 


“ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !” 


What says Burns? The account of the origin of Adam and Eve 
is very different from Milton’s : 


“On man He tried his prentice hand, 
And then he made the lasses O!” 


What says Byron ? 


“ What lost a world, and bade a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 
Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven.” 


And once more, in ‘The Giaour’: 


“ But for the thought of Leila slain, 
Give me the pleasure with the pain, 
So would I live and love again.” 


What was Goethe’s consolation? He had lived and loved. Milton 
alone sits among his learned tomes, finding no other good or purpose 
in woman save to hand books down to him from their shelves, dust them, 
hold them, and put them back again. Proh pudor! He seems like a 
wanderer, like a veritable intruder into the chivalrous domain of the 
“gay science.” But this was part and parcel of his intolerance. All 
intolerant men take a severe, a gloomy, view of women. It is be- 
cause the Court of the Muses is the most tolerant of all courts, that 
woman has there found the largest liberty and the loftiest praise. 
Even Dante stands abashed before a woman, when in Heaven he hears 
the words, “Yes, Iam Beatrix!” and takes the lecture she reads him 
with grace and humility. Milton would have been ineffably shocked 
by such a change of véles. 

We have said that Milton was drawn to the theme of the Fall of 
our first parents, partly perhaps because he could with some plausi- 
bility assign to woman that inferior place in creation which, as a hus- 
band and a dialectician, he always strove to allot to her. Probably the 
operation of this motive was entirely an unconscious one, as was 
equally so, perhaps, the far stronger motive of theological bias and 
intolerance. But whether he knew it or not, it cannot be doubted 
that this last mainly governed his choice of subject. He wanted to 
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justify the ways of God to man according to his own sectarian view of 
the matter: a view which was worse than insular, for it was the view 
of only a small portion of the inhabitants of a small island. He had 
his reward at the time in the gratification of his own feelings, and 
since in the admiration and sympathy of those who have been as in- 
sular and sectarian as himself. But the intelligent reader who 
approaches ‘ Paradise Lost’ without any such prejudice, and who reads 
it from cover to cover, cannot resist the conclusion that, despite all 
its splendid sonorousness, its grand images, its glorious rhetoric, its 
gorgeous colouring, it is neither an epic poem, nor a satisfactory poem, 
taken all in all, of any sort. When all is said and done, it consists 
of twelve books of very unequal merit, and whose contents are the 
most poetical and have the highest value precisely when they have | 
nothing to do with the subject. ‘To compare great things with small, 
it is like a novel, which is uncommonly well written, and in which a 
great many good things are said, but which contains no story nor a 
single sharply-defined character. Everybody agrees to condemn a 
novel of that particular sort, gud novel, no matter how great the genius 
displayed ; and Paradise Lost, gué poem, much more qué epic poem, 
can satisfy no true critic, however much he may reverence Milton’s 
sublime genius and delight in his sublime poetry. 

Every mistake carries a penalty along with it, and great mistakes 
carry great penalties. The plan, the design, the intention, of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ were a huge mistake, and huge accordingly are and will 
be the penalties. We have already pointed out more than one ; but 
another, and a very striking one, must not be overlooked. Milton's 
theme not only has reference to the fountain and origin of human 
history, but it is the combined Jewish and Christian, or what we are 
accustomed to call the Sacred account of the origin of that history ; 
and the sentiment of the poem, no doubt, is Jewish and Christian, 
and Jewish even more than Christian. At any rate it is Sacred. Yet 
what is the treatment, what the style, what the colouring? Pagan, 
unmitigatedly Pagan. The incongruity is constant. When he describes 
Adam, in delight of Eve’s beauty and submissive charms, smiling 
with superior love, where does he look for a simile ? 

“ He in delight 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers, and pressed her matron lip 
With kisses pure.” 
Even read only thus far, the passage sounds strangely enough ; but the 
continuation makes the incongruity yet more startling, by doubling it: 


“ Aside the Devil turned 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance, as he himself thus plann’d 


” 
. 
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When Adam and Eve retire to rest we are told that, 


“Tn shadier bower, 

More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned, 

Pan or Silvanus never slept, nor Nymph 

Nor Faunus haunted.” 
The introduction of the words, “though but feigned,” surely makes the 
matter worse instead of better, and this apologetic use of them shows that 
Milton must have had some consciousness of the incongruity on which 
we are insisting. But he had hit upon his subject, and had resolved - 
to treat if in a certain way, and could then scarcely help himself. 
Student, and type of bookish Later Manhood, he could but argue 
from what he knew and felt. Accordingly Pagan pictures swarm in a 
professedly Christian poem. ve is described as being more lovely in 
her naked beauty than Pandora. Adam is awoke by Aurora’s fan, 
and then wakes Eve as mildly as Zephyrus breathes on Flora. When 
Raphael stands on the eastern cliff of Paradise he is described as 
standing like Maia’s son ; he is entertained by Eve in a sylvan lodge 
that smiled like Pomona’s arbour. Eve, “ undecked save with herself,” 
being on the occasion more lovely fair than the fairest goddess feigned, 





“ Of three that in mount Ida naked strove.” 


And then, three lines further on, the Eve that has been compared to 
naked Venus is likened to “ blest Mary, second Eve.” One can scarcely 
help believing, on careful perusal of the first two or three books, that 
Milton originally intended to try at least to avoid this Pagan pitfall. 
But before he reaches the middle of his poem, he has surrendered at 
discretion, and feels that, his plan being such as it is, and his genius 
such as it is, he must use the stores of his erudition, Biblical and 
mythological alike, or he cannot get on. The following passage 
from the middle of the fourth Book may be taken as a wonderful 
sample of the extremities to which he was finally conducted : 

“ Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne, by Orontes and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive; nor that Nyceian isle, 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea and her florid son, 
e Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye.” 


i: We shall purposely abstain from inquiring how far Milton has fur- 
thered his own purpose of asserting eternal Providence and justifying the 
ways of God to man by his management and exposition of the story of 
the Fall. We shall content ourselves with recording the opinion which 
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has been felt by many, that he has made a matter difficult to under- 
stand yet more unintelligible, and that, as Pitt said of ‘ Paley’s Evi- 
dences,’ ‘ Paradise Lost’ is on the whole, and from the theological point of 
view, a dangerous book, since it raises more difficulties than it solves. 

It may just possibly have struck some of our readers that our 
account of the Later Manhood of English Poetry has, so far, con- 
sisted solely of a depreciation of Milton. If, however, such an 
impression has been created, we are indeed unfortunate. Our object 
has been to define and specialise the peculiarities of that portion of the 
poetical cycle; and just as it seemed to us that a deep love of an 
open air life, a marvellous catholicity of view, and an astounding 
exaggeration of style, marked the Early Manhood stage—for which 
opinion we freely gave chapter and verse—so a studious, a bookish 
existence, a sectarian and comparatively narrow habit of thought, 
and a highly finished, justly measured diction, marked the Later Man- 
hood stage; and again we have illustrated the position by copious 
quotations. That, on the whole, we prefer the former, and that the 
latter does decidedly suffer by the comparison, we do not mean for 
one moment to deny. Shakespeare and his fellows had a wider span 
of soul and a closer intimacy with nature than Milton and his fellows. 
There may be those who prefer the lot and the poetry of the latter, 
but they can hardly contest a fact so apparent. 

But in the comparison it is not wholly loss, as far as Later Man- 
hood is concerned. We may love the free-flowing style and negli- 
gent grandeur of the Elizabethan dramatists more than the stately 
periods of the great poet of the Commonwealth ; but as long as true 
taste subsists, Milton’s mere method of composition, even though we 
might regret to see it imitated, will be esteemed an enormous gain to 
English poetry. The “long majestic march and energy divine” are 
wholly his, and no one in the English tongue has equalled him in 
making language give forth sound that may match with the rolling, 
soaring, swelling, and sinking, of a mighty organ. It is magnificently, 
matchlessly sonorous, and the sense is as full as the sound. He 
speaks in thunder, though the lightning flash we somewhat miss. 
His Muse is a cherubic trumpet blowing martial sounds. Anon his 
voice bellows through the vast and boundless deep. He is master; 
supreme master, of the whole gamut of metrical sound. Shelley is not 
softer or sweeter, Byron not more tumultuously sonorous, Shakespeare 
not more subtle in his cadences. His style is grandly marshalled, and 
marches on with never-broken step, as an army of giants might march 
over forests and jungle, mountains and the rolling sea. 

“These were the prime in order and in might; 
The rest were long to tell, though far renowned : 
The Lonian gods, of Javan’s issue held ; 
Gods, yet confessed later than Heaven and Earth, 
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Their boasted parents ; Titan, Heaven’s first-born, 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn; he from mightier Jove, 
His own and Rhea’s son, like measure found ; 
So Jove usurping reigned. These first in Crete 
And Ida known, thence, on the snowy tip 

Of cold Olympus, ruled the middle air, 

Their highest heaven; or on the Delphian cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields, 

And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost isles.” 


Is it possible to praise a diction and a rhythm which seem to chant 
their own praises as they march along? And what shall we say of 
the knowledge, the erudition, the culture, apparent on every page? the 
promptness of illustration, the copia fandi, the wealth of appropriate 
words, the stores of thought; learning brought from all the corners 
of the world to build and adorn the ambitious edifice? Could the 
studious age, the Later Manhood of English poetry, by any pos- 
sibility have found a nobler voice? Once we have quitted the green 
meadows and the turbulent streets, the avenues of bright fancy 
and of stormy passions; when we are no longer so much mere irre- 
sponsible force, revelling in its own power and vitality, but have 
become sedate and responsible citizens, husbands, fathers, church- 
goers; how could we wish for a representative more calculated to 
inspire us with pride and self-respect? If English poetry be a con- 
scious entity, and can look back with delight and satisfaction on its 
free and joyous Childhood in Chaucer, on its dignified and aspiring 
Youth in Spenser, on its full-blooded, various, active, tolerant Early 
Manhood in Shakespeare, will it not also exult to think of its serious, 
stately, erudite, sublime, and religious Later Manhood, in a Milton? 

For though we have not shrunk frum indicating a certain inevit- 
able narrowness, shall we pass over without praise or pride the steady 
piety, the holy submission to Divine decrees, the unswerving instinct 
of obedience, the undoubting belief in God and Heaven, the passion for 
prayer, which marked this stage and its mighty singer, as they mark 
ineradicable features in that strange compound, English character. 
Mr. Disraeli has somewhere said that the notes of the English lyre 
are three, and that they are Home, Religion, and Liberty. The 
enumeration is right, as far as it goes, though it stops far short of 
the whole truth. For political liberty Milton fought, though a 
higher and wider liberty he did not apprehend. But the Domestic 
instinct and the Religious instinct were deeply seated in his genius; 
and more than any English poet he has embalmed them in verse that 
posterity will not willingly let die. 
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On the Decay of Country Delights. 


THERE came upon me lately a great desire to see again the scenes of 
my youth. More years had passed by than I cared to count, mea- 
suring more and more obtrusively what seemed to be an unbroken 
retrospect of toil. Vacations of course had come to me, as to other 
men, but the marks which they had left upon my work were thin 
and lost in the hard soil. Wild walks in Switzerland and coach- 
journeys through the Highlands have their own uses and delights ; 
but they are not the green spots on which memory loves to repose. 
But behind all this lay a land of sunshine and sweet sounds, in which 
had been spent the real holiday-time of my life; and with the desire 
to revisit it came an opportunity which I at once seized. 

There was an old farmhouse in our village, in which, as a boy, I 
was often lodged when there happened to be an influx of guests 
at the rectory. In it lived an old childless couple, plain homely folk, 
of little wit and less learning, in speech and dress content to follow 
the ways rather of those with whom they lived than of those above 
them. But in those days there was a comeliness of look which was 
borrowed not from dress, and a grace of manner which came not from 
school-breeding, and a self-possessed bearing which had nothing to do 
with rank. My old friends lacked many of the tricks of manner and 
turns of speech current in society by which we give or secure atten- 
tion, but I never observed that they were at a loss in doing honour 
to others, or that they received from them the less measure of respect. 
Their hospitality was without effort, their courtesy seemed rather to 
impress itself upon you than to make itself heard through the 
medium of phrase, and their words, though scant in range, neither 
halted behind nor went beyond their thoughts. And in all this I 
have sometimes thought they had the advantage of many of my 
gentler friends. With what cheery welcome they would receive my 
small importance! With what Homeric profusion they would set 
out their stores and tempt me to more than a schoolboy’s perform- 
ance! How patiently they listened to my boastful tales! How heartily 
they laughed at my feeble jokes! Everything they owned was at my 
service, from the broad backs of the plough-horses down to the fishing- 
rod and little grove of rough walking-sticks in the hall. There was 
nothing which they would not do for me, no outdoor plan or indoor 
game into which they would not enter; no smooth prophecy which 
they did not utter of the great things I was todo. But now they 
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were dead, and a nephew from the north had come into their little 
property and taken on the farm. Difficulties were made at first, but 
it was agreed at last that I should be received as a lodger in the old 
house for three or four months. 

Behold me then hurrying down to my own southern county one 
bright day in June. As I travelled back on my own steps my later 
life receded from my mind whilst the past lay once more before me. 
The old places and faces seemed better known to me than those which 
I had just now left behind. The porch behind the house, in which 
the old man smoked his evening pipe; the home-close beyond, where 
the rabbits stole out with the long shadows from the western hedge; 
the pool at the bottom, where the stream made a bend towards the 
mill and I had hooked my first trout (I remembered him then better 
than the face of my first client)—all these rose up before me as dis- 
tinctly as though they had never been forgotten. Meanwhile the 
sun had begun to set, and it was nearly dark when I drove through 
the village and up the approach to the house. 

It was difficult to feel that I was on the old ground when the door 
was opened by a serving maid, who appeared to have been imported 
from London with the new furniture of the sitting-room into which 
she led me. The stone floor had been boarded over and carpeted, the 
white ashen table—a very altar in its purity—had given place to a 
stained deal construction with gouty legs, and the black “settle,” 
which had drunk in the light and warmth of a century of fires, had 
been elbowed out by two arm-chairs in shiny coats so stiff that they 
seemed rather to need than to present repose. The shepherd and 
shepherdess who, on either side of the wide chimney, from the day 
they were first parted, had looked their hopeless love along the barrel 
of a gun which hung between them, always standing with foot poised 
ready for the wedding dance which was never to begin, had met again 
most likely in a common grave, for their places were filled by “ orna- 
ments” of the most approved cockney type garnished with phantom 
flowers of paper and fruit of too substantial wax. Cheap prints and 
photographs looked out from the frames of discarded woodcuts; and 
in the window-seat, where I had once turned many a time-worn page, 
were drawn up now a regiment of tattered yellow novels. In the 
corner where my dear hostess used, with conscious pride, to lay up her 
native wines, a starved-looking piano now showed its grinning keys, as 
though its thin heart-strings were breaking under the demands of 
modern execution. There was more melody still left, I believe, in my 
grandmother’s cracked spinet. 

Enter now the new tenant, with his wife and daughter. I hurry 
over all that followed that evening, for 1 know now that I behaved 
like a clown. I remember trying to draw the women into vulgar talk 
about the dairy and poultry-yard. I showed an unseemly interest in 
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the fortunes of the farm-labourers whom I remembered. I even forgot 
to praise a musical performance given by the daughter, in which an 
old air which I seemed to know was allowed a minute’s start, and then 
ingeniously hunted up and down the key-board by a pack of variations 
in full cry, and, growing more and more faint with the run, was at 
last killed outright in a concluding worry brought up with three final 
bangs. ‘There is no knowing from how many more bucolic errors I 
was saved by an early retreat to bed. Something was said, as I was 
going up, about haymaking the next day, and I remember looking 
out on the long grass waving in the moonlight before my window ; 
and this set me thinking, as I closed my eyes, of the sharp ringing 
sound of the mowers whetting their scythes, with which I used to wake 
in the old time in that very room, and, with a vision before me of men’s 
arms swinging slowly together across the field and the rank grass 
shuddering down before them, I fell asleep. 

A sound awoke me next morning which, in my half-consciousness, 
I supposed at first to be made by a street-boy with a stick along the 
railings of my London lodging; but as the railings seemed inter- 
minable, and I was now wide awake, I sprang up to see what was the 
matter. I then beheld the cause of what I had heard in an iron 
machine drawn by two horses moving round the meadow, through 
lanes of levelled grass, under the guidance of a man perched between 
the wheels. An ancient Briton in his scythe-armed chariot would 
scarcely have surprised me more, and would certainly have been more 
welcome. All that week I fled from the hay-fields with their rattling 
scythe-blades, revolving forks and iron-toothed rakes, and once I sought 
refuge in the farm-yard. But here again I found myself amid the 
gear and hum of machinery, moved by steam and horse power, cutting, 
grinding, threshing, sawing, and churning, whilst men did the work 
of breaks and valves. I left as the cows were coming in to be milked, 
or possibly to have the milk pumped from them ; but I waited not to 
see. Then I tried beating up the hedgerows, but all were shorn, and 
many had been rooted up to give the crops more room. Where there 
had once been rough-hewn gates, toned down by time and weather 
into harmony with the leaves and boughs which overhung them, were 
now swinging barricades of solid timber, painted and iron-bound. Here 
and there a stiff iron fencing marked where the straggling sheep- 
hurdles had been. Almost the only smock-frock I saw was on a scare- 
crow; the natives whom I met might very well have passed for 
factory-hands. On Sunday the younger sort would perch themselves 
along the gates to smoke, and try to look at home in their ill-fitting 
black clothes. The very cottages were being transformed. Thatch 
and lattice and porch were giving way to slates and town-made sashes 
and doors. One day I fell in with the occupant of one of these im- 
proved dwellings. 
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“You have something more like a house here, my friend ?” said I, 
thinking for once to be even with the public mind. 

“Well, you zee, zur, for the matter o’ that, maybe it be more ’ealthy 
like ; but they ’ooden floors be terrible messed by the young ’uns, an’ er 
can’t come nigh the fire, as er could afore, wi’ thic there new greeat, 
as harn’t got a chimbley bigger nor my cooat-sleeve ; an they top rooms 
be uncommon hot.” 

I confess I forgot to speak the public mind on these points, and 
went off wondering whether clean floors, roomy window-seats, warm 
chimney-corners, and shading thatch were really things to be improved 
away from the houses of the poor. 

Harvest time had now come, and iron engines of strange shape— 
fitter implements of Mars than Ceres—went out into the fields to reap 
the corn and gather it into sheaves. Of much the same character 
was the threshing. Once, I remember, I was never tired of watching, 
through the barn-door, the two men who swung their heavy flails, 
like figures fighting in a dream, speaking not a word and coming 
never a step nearer to one another, while the grain-dust grew thicker 
on the floor. But now it was little pleasure to see the shocks dis- 
appearing in a huge mill, amid wreaths of black smoke and deafening 
roar, and to know that they were delivering themselves by unseen 
passages into the dealer’s hands at so many bushels per minute. It 
did not surprise me to hear that the old manner of keeping harvest- 
home had been given up, and that an extra wage was given to the 
men instead. As well might a miner make merry on a bed of coal as 
a hind bless himself in a modern farm-yard. 

Harvest over, I began to hope for repose amid the year’s “calm 
decay.” But with Autumn came the Autumn ploughing; not of 
that silent sort in which horses, man, and boy move like a drama 
across the field, and dark waves roll slowly from between their feet— 
but a violent tearing and rending of the earth by steam, like the un- 
loving tillage of a Cyclops. Day after day two engines, twin mon- 
sters in size and shape, moved round the fields, throwing out thick 
trails of smoke and bellowing to one another across their work. It 
was clear that I had all along been seeking for that which was out of 
date, and without more ado I gave up the search. 

“Cannot steam and machinery be framed in as background to a 
poem? Is there no poetry to be got out of a factory ?” asks a san- 
guine Oxford essayist.* I take it not on me to say no. It may be 
that in time the unvarying motion of machinery will come to be more 
pleasing than the ever shifting attitudes of human action ; the mono- 
tone of wheels delight more than the changing echoes stirred by 
human hands. It is even possible that the scream of the steam- 
whistle may some day fall upon the ear as sweetly as the song of the 


* Chancellor’s English Essay, 1872. 
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lark. Children now unborn will perhaps learn from the busy piston 
and untiring fly-wheel the lessons whieh are now taught by the bee 
and the ant. My fancy travels farther still, and I picture to myself 
the poet of that age, by a nice adjustment of bands, brought into 
connection with the engine of which he sings, and receiving into his 
revolving mind the sighs of the furnace, the throes of the cylinders, 
and the throbs of the safety-valve. But neither the poet nor his 
readers, I take it, are yet born, and they cannot be made; and for 
myself, I am too old to have even a rudimentary perception of these 
new delights. My senses have been attuned to another harmony 
and will not be unset. I care not for Arcadia drained and fenced to 
the driving out of all that is not marketable. I take not kindly to 
the Iron Age. orn where 


“the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe,” 


other sounds stir not in me the same joy. Where the earth was once 
tended and tilled she is now operated upon ; where her fruits were 
once raised they are now manufactured. It may be necessary, it may 
even in itself be well, but I like not the change. Henceforth my idle 
hours shall be given to the pastoral poets. When I am in the 
humour for change I will take a walk down Fleet Street. 
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Lafayette : 
THE CREATOR OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC, 
> 





CowaRDLY in war, anarchical in revolution, treacherous to all govern- 
ments, ever on the side of disorder, never on that of order, powerful 
only for mischief—no worse institution was ever bestowed upon an 
unhappy country than that of the National Guard. In the first years 
of its existence it turned upon its creator, in order to abet the excesses 
of the rabble. In what it is to be hoped was the last of its career, it 
permitted itself to be overawed by ruffians and petroleuses, and helped 
to destroy the splendid city which it had been organised to protect. 

For this scourge France was indebted to Gilbert Motier, Marquis 
de Lafayette. A principal actor in four great revolutions, the political 
career of this celebrated man began during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and, with certain years of interruption, extended into the 
reign of Louis Philippe. But for him George Washington might 
never have founded his republic; he was one of the creators of the 
Great Revolution, and the part he took in the elevation of the Citizen 
King was, to say the least, important. 

Lafayette, descended from one of the noblest and wealthiest houses 
of France, was born at Chavainac on the 6th of September, 1757. In 
his boyhood he was one of the Queen’s pages ; at fifteen he was a com- 
missioned officer in the King’s Musketeers. At sixteen he married 
the daughter of the Count d’Ayen, afterwards Duc de Noailles, a lady 
who brought to his fortune an income of two hundred thousand francs, 
and to his life a noble, loving, and heroic heart. Although an aristo- 
crat by birth, and reared and educated in the court of an absolute 
sovereign, the young marquis was by principles an enthusiastic 
republican. 

“You ask me,” he says, “ at what period I first experienced the ardent 
love of liberty and glory? I recollect no time of my life anterior to my 
enthusiasm for anecdotes of noble deeds, and to my projects of travel over 
the world to acquire fame... .. Republican anecdotes always delighted 
me, and when my new connections wished to obtain for me a place at court 
I did not hesitate to displease them to preserve my independence. I was 
in that frame when I first learned the troubles in America. . . . When I 


first heard of this quarrel my heart warmly espoused the cause of liberty, 
and I thought of nothing but of adding the aid of my banner.” 


At nineteen, in spite of the peremptory prohibition of his family 
and of the court—spite of the honest dissuasions of Franklin and 
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Arthur Lee, who, after the evacuation of New York and the retreat of 
the Colonists, considered the cause of Independence to be lost—he 
fitted. out a vessel at his own expense, and, escaping out of France in 
disguise, embarked at Passages, for Charlestown, on the 26th of April, 
1777. 

Congress, jealous of foreigners, received him but coldly. “ After 
the sacrifices I have made,” he said, “I have the right to exact two 
favours; one is to serve at my own expense, and the other to serve as 
a volunteer.” 

An offer so magnanimous won every heart; the rank of Major- 
General was conferred upon him, and he at once joined Washington. 
Death only dissolved the strong friendship that from that hour arose 
between the two soldiers. 

Heart and soul Lafayette threw himself into the struggle; seven 
years of his life did he devote to the service of America, bravely fight- 
ing her battles as a soldier, and working unceasingly as a diplomatist 
to obtain her recognition by the courts of Europe. And most enthu- 
siastically grateful was the republic. Twice during those seven years 
he re-visited France to plead the cause of liberty to his king; and 
Louis yielded to his prayers, and gave him six thousand troops and 
large supplies of clothing, arms, and munitions of war, with which to 
help on the great struggle. 

The struggle over, he returned to Paris, and was made the hero of 
the day; fétes, bell-ringings, processions, and civic honours every- 
where attended him. His bust, presented to the municipality of 
Paris by the State of Virginia, was enshrined with honours in the 
Hotel de Ville. He was crowned with wreaths, cheered by the mul- 
titude, petted by the court. The people regarded him as the champion 
of liberty, the King as the upholder of the glory of France. 

If, in a reign of blunders, there was one more fatal than the rest, it 
was the support which Louis the Sixteenth afforded to the Americans. 
It drained a treasury already at the lowest ebb, and largely in- 
creased the enormous deficit—the immediate cause of the Revolution. 
It created a bitter animosity in the English people and government, 
who, but for that, might not have regarded so calmly the destruction 
of the French monarchy ; but, above all, it propagated those revolu- 
tionary theories with which France was already agitated to her centre. 
Indeed, was an act of more suicidal madness possible than for a king 
to become the champion of rebellion, to send away troops and officers 
to become infected with republican principles, when the nation over 
which he ruled was itself on the eve of a revolution ? 

After a life of seven years spent amidst the feverish excitement of 
mighty changes, Lafayette could neither settle down to the mono- 
tonous existence of a country noble, nor to the more puerile one of a 
Parisian courtier. His restless spirit busied itself in plans for the 
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establishment of the civil rights of the Protestants, for the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks, and for the abolition of monopolies. 

With the assembling of the Notables came the opportunity he so 
ardently desired, to propound schemes of reform. His first proposi- 
tions must have wonderfully startled the ears of that conservative 
body. They were—to suppress Jettres de cachet, to establish uni- 
versal toleration, and to convoke the States General. “ You desire, 
then, that I should take down in writing and report to the King that 
the motion to convoke the States General has been made by the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette?” said the President. “Io,” was the reply. It 
was entered accordingly. 

Although this motion was not acceded to until more than a year 
after it was put, to Lafayette is due the renown of being the first to 
propose the assemblage of that famous body. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, he brought forward in the National 
Assembly the celebrated Declaration of Rights, which asserted uni- 
versal equality, freedom of speech, the principles of representative 
government, and the inalienable authority of the people: that same 
day he enunciated that sentence which has since become the watchword 
of revolution, “ Insurrection against tyrants is the holiest of duties.” 

But the most important of his propositions was that for the insti- 
tution of a National Guard, which should serve as a counterpoise to 
the King’s troops, by whom the deliberations of the Assembly had 
been repeatedly menaced. This suggestion was immediately hailed 
with the wildest enthusiasm ; forty-eight thousand citizens were en- 
rolled in one day. From Paris to the provinces it ran like wildfire ; 
Lyons, Strasbourg, Bourdeaux, Marseilles lost not a moment in fol- 
lowing the example of the capital, and when, by the unanimous voice 
of the nation, Lafayette was named commander-in-chief of this new 
army, he found himself at the head of three millions of men. It was 
he who invented the tricolour cockade, in which he symbolically 
blended the King and the people. The town colours of Paris, red and 
blue, were also those of the Orleans livery; to these were added the 
kingly white. “Gentlemen,” he said, as he presented the famous 
badge, “ I bring you a cockade that shall make the tour of the world, 
and an institution at once civic and military which shall change the 
system of European tactics, and reduce all absolute governments to 
the alternative of being beaten if they do not imitate it, or of being 
overthrown if they dare to oppose it.” 

Laclos, in his ‘Galerie des Etats Généraux,’ under the name of 
“ Philaréte,” thus sums up the character and pretensions of Lafayette. 
The date of the portrait is 1789, the year at which we have now ar- 
rived ; it is harsh, but, as we shall presently see, contains bitter truths : 

“Philartte having found it easy to become a hero fancies it will be as 


easy to become a statesman. The misfortune of Philaréte is that he has 
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great pretensions and ordinary conceptions. He has persuaded himself 
that he was the author of the revolution in America; he is arranging 
himself so as to become one of the principal actors in a revolution in 
France. 

“He mistakes notoriety for glory, an event for a success, a sword for a 
monument, a compliment for an immortality. He does not like the court, 
because he is not at his ease in it; nor the world, because there he is con- 
founded with the many; nor women, because they injure the reputation of 
a man while they do not add to his position. But he is fond of clubs,* be- 
cause he there picks up the ideas of others; of strangers, because they 
examine a foreigner only superficially; of mediocrity, because it listens 
and admires. Philaréte will be faithful to whatever party he adopts, with- 
out being able to assign, even to himself, any good reasons for being so. 
He has no very accurate ideas of constitutional authority, but the word 
‘liberty’ has a charm for him, because it rouses an ambition he scarcely 
knows what to do with. Such is Philaréte. He merits attention because, 
after all, he is better than most of his rivals. That the world has been 
. more favourable to him than he deserves is owing to the fact that he has 
done a great deal in it, considering the poverty of his ability ; and people 
have been grateful to him rather on account of what he seemed desirous 
to be than on account of what he was. Besides his exterior is modest, and 
only a few know that the heart of the man is not mirrored upon the sur- 
face. He will never be made more than we see him, for he has little genius, 
little nerve, little voice, little art, and is greedy of small successes.” 

On the 14th of July, 1790, was celebrated the anniversary 
of the federation of the National Guard, and of the destruction of 
the Bastille. The celebration was to take place in the Champ de 
Mars, and for many weeks workmen were employed hollowing out 
what had hitherto been a plain into the form of a gigantic amphi- 
theatre. But the task was a vast one, and as the day drew near and 
nearer there were fears that it would not be completed in time, which 
fears created a sudden furore of enthusiasm. Every grade of society 
from the lowest to the highest shouldered pick and spade, and used 
them too with a hearty will. Gamins, artisans, bourgeois, doctors, 
lawyers, courtiers, peasant women, grisettes, and fine court ladies 
worked side by side; hands that until now had never known a soil, 
hands that had scarcely ever been seen out of dainty gloves, hands 
which noble heads had bowed to kiss, now plied dirty shovels and 
grubbed in the earth like ploughmen or navvies. And when the task 
was finished, city and court admiringly contemplated its own handi- 
work. In the middle of the hollow a temple was erected. ‘There 
were besides triumphal arches, a throne for the King, and a splendid 
pavilion for the Queen. In the middle of the temple, upon an eleva- 
tion ascended by tapestry-covered steps, stood an altar, upon which 
was deposited the book of the constitution. At this altar, attended 
by sixty priests clothed in white robes covered with tri-coloured 
ribbous, stood the Bishop of Autun; while, with the point of his sword 

* He was the founder of the Feuillans, or Constitutional Club, the third 
uf the celebrated revolutionary clubs. 
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resting upon the altar, Lafayette proposed to his soldiers the oath of 
fidelity to the kingdom and the constitution. Sixty thousand hands 
were raised in answer to the appeal. Then the King and the members 
of the National Assembly repeated the oath. Cannon was fired. The 
bishop blessed the Oriflamme of France, and—the ceremony was over. 
There were three hundred thousand spectators present, besides fede- 
rates from all the National Guards of the kingdom. 

Monsieur le Marquis lost no opportunity to thrust himself forward 
as the champion of liberty, equality, fraternity ; he warmly advocated 
the abolition of all titles of nobility, even those of the princes of the 
blood ; he patted the grisly heads of the famished wolves of St. An- 
toine, shook their dingy paws, and called them brothers, and yet they 
growled inwardly with intense longing to taste the aristocratic blood 
of their noble patron; and Camille Desmoulins and the Jacobin Club 
unceasingly denounced him as an enemy of the people. When Ber- 
thier and Foulon were massacred, when Vincennes was attacked, his 
own troops—the children he had created—refused to obey him. 
Stung by such filial ingratitude he would there and then have aban- 
doned them to their own devices had not the recalcitrants promised 
better behaviour for the future, and the mayor and municipality 
humbly solicited him to retain his command. 

Upon the flight of the royal family, for whose safe custody he was 
pledged, the growls grew fiercer and the wolves showed their fangs 
menacingly ; the Jacobins howled denunciations, and Danton roared 
for the recapture of the King or the head of his custodian. The com- 
mander-in-chief was universally suspected of having been accessory to 
the escape. Such complicity, however, appears to be utterly at 
variance with his views and character. The escape, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, must favour one or the other of the extreme parties. 
Did Louis join the émigrés, the kingly power would again predomi- 
nate; was he recaptured, the event would enormously strengthen the 
party of anarchy. To Lafayette both extremes were equally fatal, for 
the triumph of either would be the signal of his downfall. 

There is no one so.obnoxious in times of fierce political excitement 
as a moderate man; he is a standing protest against the excesses of 
both parties, and is more fiercely hated by either than the most viru- 
lent of its opponents. In the attack upon Versailles he saved the 
lives of the royal family, and was ever ready to oppose his own life 
between their safety and the ferocity of the mob; but the man was 
cold, formal, vain, pedantic; he imposed upon them a surveillance 
rigorous even to indecency, for night and day he stationed guards 
even in the bed-chamber of the Queen, so that Marie Antoinette and 
the royalists hated him above all the leaders of the Revolution. 
Popular applause was the very breath of his nostrils. It is said that 
his holding aloof from all the Orleanist plots arose, not from honesty, 
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but from jealous vexation at seeing the Duke’s bust borne through the 
streets beside his own at the taking of the Bastille. The réle he 
desired to sustain was that of protector of the monarchy; he would 
not have subverted the King, he would have stripped him of all power, 
and have reduced him to a puppet, of which he should be the wire- 
puller. His popularity was very short-lived ; the giant strides of the 
Revolution speedily outstripped the men of scruples. 

When the majority of the Assembly, growing timorous of mob rule, 
decided that the King had not forfeited the crown, and could not be 
brought to trial on account of his late journey to Varennes, the 
Jacobins were furious; Marat and Camille Desmoulins wrote fierce 
denunciations, and called upon the people to sign a monster petition 
for the reversal of the decree. On the 17th of July every citizen was 
to sign this protest in the Champ de Mars, “upon the altar of the 
country.” During the night two invalids, out of a childish curiosity 
to witness the proceedings unobserved, had concealed themselves 
beneath the steps of the altar. Here they were discovered next morn- 
ing, and the discovery spread the most alarming reports among the 
people ; it was said that a barrel of gunpowder had been found beside 
them, that it was their intention to blow up the citizens, and that they 
were well-known agents of the aristocracy. (How like this reads to 
the gossip of “ Our Special Correspondent ” of 1871!) In vain did 
the unhappy wretches protest their innocence of all evil designs, the 
ferocious mob literally tore them limbmeal. In the midst of the riot 
Lafayette appeared at the head of the National Guard, bearing the 
red flag, the badge of martial law. Far from quelling the disturbance, 
his appearance only served to increase the fury of the rioters; loud 
cries of “ Down with the red flag!” “ Death to Lafayette !” resounded 
on all sides, enforced by showers of stones and mud. In vain did 
Bailly, the mayor, urge the people to disperse ; he was answered only 
by shouts of derision, by howls and execrations. Unwilling to spill 
blood, the commander ordered his soldiers to fire in the air; this 
course emboldened the rabble to form in line and oppose the troops. 
Further temporising was useless; the order was given, and a volley 
was fired, followed by a charge of cavalry. The artillery stood to 
their guns in another moment, and had not Lafayette, at the risk of 
his life, thrown himself before the cannons’ mouths, thousands would 
have been mowed down. The mob fled, and, trampling over the bodies 
of the slain, the cavalry pursued it, and took two hundred prisoners. 
The riot was quelled, and amidst an ominous silence, broken only by 
a few faint acclamations and some muttered threats of vengeance, the 
troops and their leader marched back into Paris. 

On that day Lafayette held the destiny of the Revolution in his 
hands; and he merely re-established order. The mob was defeated, 
intimidated ; Robespierre, Danton, and nearly all the Jacobin leaders 
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had fled ; he could have struck a decisive blow, and have saved France 
from impending horrors. A Cromwell would not have neglected the 
opportunity, but Lafayette had neither the energy nor the grandeur of 
mind to become a dictator. Like so many other celebrated French- 
men, he possessed only the genius of destruction without that of 
reconstruction. 

That day’s work cost him the last remains of his popularity. Deeply 
mortified at the failure of all his cherished hopes, he resigned his 
command. But, in order to retire with some éclat, he moved for a 
general amnesty to political offenders, and the abolition of the passport 
system; both of which motions were acceded to. The soldiers pre- 
sented him with a golden-hilted sword; the municipality with a marble 
statue of Washington, and struck a medal in his honour, “that he might 
always have before his eyes him whom he had so gloriously imitated.” 

When Bailly retired from the office, he put up for the mayoralty. 
But Paris had not forgotten the Champ de Mars, and rejected him. 
Upon which he took up the véle of Cincinnatus, and retired into 
ruralism at Chavainac. 

Upon the declaration of war with Austria the Assembly recalled 
him, gave him the command of the central division of the army, and 
despatched him to Metz. Thither came the news of Jacobin triumphs 
and horrible outrages perpetrated in the name of liberty. Mob in- 
gratitude and mob brutality, foiled ambition and wounded vanity, had 
cooled his Republican ardour for a time, or rather let us say that they 
had awakened the nobler qualities of the man, and that he was far 
from deficient in noble qualities we shall see anon. He wrote to the 
Assembly a spirited letter, in which he called upon it to revere the 
person and constitutional power of the King, to annihilate the clubs, 
and to maintain the principles of order. ‘Twelve days afterwards he 
appeared before the Assembly in person, to protest in the name of the 
army against the outrages that had been committed, and to demand 
the punishment of the perpetrators. This bold step gained for him 
only the half-hearted applause of the moderates, whose timidity was 
only sharpening the axe for their own necks, and the redoubled 
animosity of the Jacobins. He visited the Tuileries, and secretly 
proposed a plan by which the King should escape to Compiégne, place 
himself in the centre of the army, declare the constitution, disavow 
all connection with the plot of the émigrés, and thus overawe the 
party of anarchy. But Louis was prejudiced by his dislike of the 
proposer, and perceived, besides, that such a step would render him a 
puppet in Lafayette’s hands, and so he coldly refused. 

He returned to the camp. Then came the news of the seizure of 
the King’s person. This was immediately followed by the arrival of 
three commissioners, sent to gain the adhesion of the army to the 
newly-constituted authorities, Lafayette’s course of action was swift 
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and energetic ; he imprisoned the commissioners as traitors, and called 
upon the soldiers to renew the oath of the constitution. But Jacobin 
influence had been at work among them, and his call. met with no 
response. Upon hearing of the imprisonment of their commissioners, 
the factions sent others to demand their liberation —to declare 
Lafayette a traitor, and to arrest him. In Paris every picture, bust, 
and memento of the whilom idol was destroyed, and a medal that had 
been struck in his honour was broken by the common executioner. 
Rewards were offered for his apprehension, and every good citizen was 
called upon to hunt him down and slay him. 

To have faced the wild beasts would have been madness ; his safety 
lay only in flight. On the 20th of August, 1792, accompanied by 
General Latour Maubourg, Alexander Lameth, Bureau de Pusy, 
Masson, Réné, Pillet, Cardingan, and two faithful servants, Lafayette, 
under pretence of reconnoitring, left the camp on horseback. Towards 
night the fugitives came upon the advanced guard of the Austrian 
army. Without declaring their names, they asked permission of the 
commander to be allowed, as deserters from the French army, to pass 
through his lines into Holland. Their request was granted, and they 
were conducted to Luxembourg, where, unfortunately, Lafayette was 
recognised by one of the émigré nobles. The whole party was 
instantly made prisoners. 

As soon as the news of their capture was forwarded to Vienna, 
orders were sent back for their consignment to the custody of Prussia. 
Most disgraceful and barbarous was the treatment they received from 
that power. Magdeburg was to be their prison. Thither, loaded with 
chains, they were conveyed in a cart, lodged at nights in the common 
gaols of the country, and everywhere exposed to the savage insults of 
the populace. At Magdeburg they were confined for one year in sub- 
terranean cells. At the end of that period Lafayette, General Mau- 
bourg, and de Pusy were removed to Silesia, and finally, upon the 
conclusion of peace between France and Prussia, they were delivered 
back to Austria, and incarcerated in separate dungeons at Olmutz. 
Here they were informed that they would never again leave the walls 
of the fortress, that they would never again hear a human voice, that 
their very names would never again be mentioned, that they would 
only be known by the numbers upon the doors of their cells. The 
walls of these cells were twelve feet thick; the air was admitted by 
loop-holes, two feet square, which looked upon a stagnant ditch, from 
which was exhaled a poisonous effluvium. In a large hall, without 
their doors, was stationed a guard of five-and-twenty men, who were 
forbidden to utter a sound of any kind while on duty. Upon the 
outward walls were placed eight sentries, with orders, on pain of a 
hundred lashes, to speak no word to the prisoners, and to shoot them 
dead if they attempted to escape. Each cell had two doors, one of 
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iron and one of -wood, both covered with bolts, bars, and padlocks. 
Each day every corner was examined with the utmost minuteness. 
Their very bread was crumbled to pieces by the officer on guard, to 
prevent the possibility of any note being thus delivered. A bed of 
rotten straw, swarming with vermin, and a broken chair and table, 
formed their only furniture. When it rained, the water ran through 
the loop-holes, and wetted them to the skin. 

In this horrible abode Lafayette became wasted by disease. At the 
same time his estates in France were confiscated, and his wife cast into 
prison. Thus did a grateful Republic reward his services and sacrifices. 
Lally Tollendal alone exerted; himself in his behalf, and in 1793 
engaged, in London, one Dr. Bollman,a Hanoverian of great sagacity 
and courage, to attempt his liberation. At this time, however, not 
even the place of his confinement was known, and Bollman’s first 
expedition to Germany failed to elucidate the mystery. A second, 
undertaken in the following year, proved more successful. At Vienna 
he accidentally encountered a young American named Huger, to whom 
he confided his plans, and in whom he found a keen and enthusiastic 
ally. 

The two adventurers, under the character of travellers travelling 
for the benefit of their health and to see the country, established 
themselves in the town of Olmutz. There they made friends with 
the gaoler of the castle, and gleaned certain important particulars 
from him concerning the habits of the prisoners. The rigour of 
Lafayette’s incarceration had been of late much relaxed; he was 
permitted the use of books, of pens and paper, and also, under an 
escort, to take the air, even beyond the walls. By permission of the 
gaoler, who saw nothing suspicious in such a circumstance, the two 
friends sent him some books, accompanied by a note, in which they 
apologised for the liberty they had taken, hoped the books would prove 
interesting, ete. Suspecting, from the tone of the letter, that more 
was meant than met the eye, Lafayette carefully examined the volumes 
and found them to contain certain marks and words artfully blended 
with the text, which acquainted him with the designs of the senders. 
A correspondence, which, from its very openness, created no suspicion, 
was thus commenced and continued, with the exchange of books. 
In his rides beyond the walls he was now accompanied only by a 
single officer and an attendant, who usually lagged some distance 
behind. By means of a sympathetic ink Bolland and Huger 
acquainted him with the plan of escape they had devised, so that he 
was fully prepared when, on a certain morning, as he was out for his 
airing, they rode up to him on horseback holding a third horse by the 
bridle. “Seize this horse, and you are free!” cried Huger. The 
officer, now fully alive to the danger of his position, drew his sword, 
Lafayette seized him and a struggle ensued. The gleam of the 
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weapon frightened the riderless horse, who broke his bridle and 
galloped away. Leaping to the ground Huger heroically insisted 
upon Lafayette mounting his horse, named to him the place of rendez- 
vous, fifteen miles off, where a chaise was waiting to convey them 
over the Austrian border, and sprang up behind Bolland. 

The two gentlemen had not galloped far when their horse stumbled 
and threw Bolland to the ground, severely hurting him. Once more 
Huger played the hero—remounted his friend, and trusted him- 
self to the fleetness of his feet. But he was quickly overtaken and 
captured. In the meantime, Lafayette had unhappily mistaken the 
road, and, being purposely misdirected by a peasant, who from his 
manner and appearance, suspected him to be an escaped prisoner, after 
a circuit of many miles found himself back in Olumtz, where he was 
again made prisoner. Bolland alone reached the rendezvous, but 
hearing, after some days, of the capture of his friends, he volun- 
tarily gave himself up to the authorities. Thus the termination of 
this bold attempt was to place all three within the same walls. 

Bolland and Huger were released at the end of a twelvemonth. 
But all the old rigours and cruelties were again imposed upon the 
wretched Lafayette. In the meantime his wife had been released 
from her Paris dungeon, and, accompanied by her two daughters, had 
proceeded to Vienna to beg permission to share her husband's 
captivity. Her prayer was granted. For sixteen months this noble- 
hearted woman, with her daughters, endured the horrors of the 
Olmutz dungeons. At the end of that time her health gave way, 
and she wrote to the Emperor, begging permission to seek, for a 
short time, a purer air. The reply was, that she was free to leave, 
but not to return. Her answer may be anticipated. ‘“ Whatever 
might be the state of my health, or the inconvenience to my daughters, 
I will share my husband’s captivity in all its details !” 

Most touching and noble is this picture of womanly devotion, and 
yet more so is that of the two young lovely girls sacrificing some of 
their brightest days in the foetid atmosphere of a dark, humid dungeon, 
imperilling their very lives to filial love. 

Europe began to raise its voice against this barbarous and un- 
justifiable captivity; it was vehemently discussed in the English 
House of Commons; and France, now relieved from the dominion of 
the Terrorists, bestirred herself to obtain her son’s release. That 
release came, thanks to Buonaparte, with the Peace of Campo 
Formio, in 1797. Lafayette at once hastened to thank his liberator ; 
but his reception was cold, and it was hinted to him that his 
absence from France for a time was desirable. Buonaparte liked 
not such restless spirits about him. So Lafayette took up his abode 
in Holland until 1799. In that year he re-entered France, but only 
to retire to his mother-in-law’s estate of La Grange, forty miles from 
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Paris. By-and-by Napoleon made overtures to win him over to 
his side, Through Talleyrand he offered him the, dignity of senator 
and that of ambassador to the United States. But Lafayette re- 
fused both, and stood aloof from politics. This did not prevent him, 
however, opposing, in a letter of remonstrance addressed to the First 
Consul himself, the proposition of making the Consulship for life ; 
nor from raising his voice against the ,infamous murder of the 
Due D’Enghien. 

Napoleon’s retaliation was paltry; he revenged himself upon the 
father by withholding from his son, who was an officer in his army, the 
promotion that he had repeatedly merited. 

In 1807 Lafayette lost his noble wife. From that time he caused 
her chamber to be shut up; thenceforth it was entered only once a 
year, on the anniversary of her death, and then only by himself, to 
spend the day in a tearful homage to her memory.* He always wore 
suspended from his neck a gold medallion, which contained her por- 
trait; round it were engraved these words: “I am yours,” and upon 
the back, “I was then a gentle companion to you.” One of the last 
actions of his dying moments was to kiss and to weep over this last 
memento of a devoted love. 

During the whole period of the Empire Lafayette remained 
secluded from the political world. At the Restoration he appeared at 
court in full uniform, and wearing the white cockade; but the royalists 
could not forget ’89, and several semi-official attacks were made upon 
him. Deeply mortified at his reception, he quickly returned into the 
country. His vanity never pardoned the Bourbons for this wound 
upon his self-love; from that time he never ceased to be a thorn in 
their sides. 

During the Hundred Days the department of Seine-et-Marne re- 
turned him to the elective chamber, of which he was named one of 
the vice-présidents. When Napoleon wished to dissolve that chamber 
Lafayette declared it permanent, and called upon the Emperor to 
abdicate. Lucien was sent to oppose the motion, but Lafayette was 
firm, and he carried the day. Yet, when the question was mooted 
whether peace should be purchased by the surrender of the fallen 
man, he nobly exclaimed: “I am surprised that in making so odious 
& proposition to the French nation you should have addressed your- 
self to the prisoner of Olmutz.” Now that the great conqueror had 


* In 1822 this pious devotion to the dead saved his life. He was about 
to put himself at the head of the Carbonari; the day fixed for the outbreak 
was that of that sad anniversary. But not even an event so momentous 
could induce him to neglect his self-imposed duty. During the twenty-four 
hours thus lost the plot burst up. But for that delay he would have been 
discovered in the midst of the conspirators; as it was, no proofs of com- 
plicity could be established against him, 
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fallen upon evil days, Lafayette forgot all political differences, all old 
animosities, and behaved to him with the utmost generosity and 
respect, even offering to provide him with the means of seeking a 
refuge in the United States. 

With the re-entry of the Bourbons he retired once more into 
country life. La Grange and its possessor, as they appeared at this 
time, are thus admirably described by Lady Morgan : 


“Tn the midst of the fertile and luxurious wilderness, rising above pro- 
lific orchards and antiquated woods, appeared the five towers of La Grange 
Blessneau, tinged with the golden rays of the setting sun. Through the 
boles of the trees appeared the pretty village of Aubepierre. A remote 
view of the village of D’Hieres, with its gleaming river and romantic valley, 
was caught and lost alternately in the serpentine mazes of the rugged road ; 
which accommodated to the groupings of the trees wound amidst branches 
laden with ripening fruit, till its rudeness suddenly subsided in the velvet 
lawn that immediately surrounded the castle. The deep moat, the draw- 
bridge, the ivied tower and arched portals opening into the square court, 
had, a feudal and picturesque character.* We found General Lafayette 
surrounded by his patriarchal family, his excellent son and daughter-in-law, 
his two daughters, the sharers of his dungeon at Olmutz, and their hus- 
bands, eleven grandchildren, and a venerable grand uncle... On the 
person of Lafayette time has left no impression; not a wrinkle furrows 
the ample brow, ard his unbent and noble figure is still as upright, bold, 
and vigorous as the mind that informs it. Grace, strength, and dignity 
still distinguish the fine person of this extraordinary man; who, though 
more than forty years before the world, does not yet appear to have reached 
his climacteric. Bustling and active in his farm, graceful and elegant in 
his saloon, it is difficult to trace in one of the most successful agricul- 
turists, and one of the most perfect fine gentlemen that France has 
produced, a warrior and a legislator.” 

In this delicious retirement he lived until November 1818, when 
he was sent to the Elective Chamber by the Electoral College of Seine- 
et-Marne. He at once ranged himself upon the extreme left. Plunged 
once more into the excitement of political life, once more an actor to be 
applauded and admired upon the great stage, his vanity, his love of 
destructiveness, dislike to all constituted authority, and feverish desire 
for change, asserted themselves with all their old vigour. Experience 
had taught him nothing ; every revolution abroad, every plot at home, 
secured his support and active help. He advocated the revolutions 
of Spain, of Portugal, of Naples, of Piedmont. Still dazzled by the 
vision of American republicanism, still believing in the practicability 
of its realisation in France, and still proposing to himself to win the 
immortal renown of establishing that Utopia, he became the secret 
leader of Carbonarism, and was ready to involve France once more in 

* Climbing about his porch was a parasitic plant which he used to point 
out to his visitors with much pride. It had been planted by the hand of 


Charles James Fox, with whom he had ccntracted a friendship during a 
short visit to England, just previous to his first expedition to America. 
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blood and anarchy for the hope of realising an idea. How narrowly 
he escaped being arrested in the very midst of the conspirators has 
been already recounted.* But, like so many other valiant demagogues, 
he appears to have kept a very sharp look-out upon his own safety, 
and to have left the punishment to his tools. 

In 1823, Lafayette—it was after the burst up of the Carbonari 
plot—lost his seat in the Chamber. He took this opportunity to revisit 
America. His reception was magnificent; from state to state his 
progress was one féte ; triumphal arches, balls, feasts, flowers, deputa- 
tions. The senate voted him back the two hundred thousand dollars 
that he had expended upon American freedom, and added thereto a 
complete township of land in North Carolina, which was called 
Lafayetteville. The gift was by no means unacceptable, for La Grange 
and Chavainac were the only estates confiscation had left him, and at 
the time he was poor and in debt. 

In 1823 he again became a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
In 1829, he revisited Chavainae, the place of his birth, and in passing 
through the country was everywhere received with an enthusiasm 
scarcely inferior to that which he had encountered in America. In 
Lyons, a crowd of not less than sixty thousand persons assembled to 
greet him. 

At the first outbreak of the revolution of July he hastened to Paris. 
During the night of the twenty-cighth he personally visited the bar- 
ricades, directing and stimulating, with all his old ardour, amidst the 
cheers of men, women, and children ; once more he raised the tricolour 
upon the Hotel de Ville, and never rested until he had not only com- 
pelled the abdication of Charles, but driven him from his last shelter— 
Rambouillet. 

But when the moment arrived to decide the future government of 
France, as usual he shrank back timorously from the republic he had 
been working for, and declared in favour of constitutional monarchy. 
He now busied himself in the reconstruction of the National Guard, 
raising it to one million seven hundred thousand men. There was 
another grand installation, not so grand as that of 1790 perhaps, but 
sufficiently imposing, in which the citizen King presented to him 
the colours, and in which, amidst the acclamations of Paris, he was 
once more named commander of all the National Guards of the 
kingdom. 

_ Yet no sooner was a regular government once more established than 
it discontented him ; he resigned the command so recently bestowed, 
and ranged himself in his old place upon the extreme left. 

One other last act of his strange, eventful life was to refuse the 
crown of Belgium, which had been offered him. 

He died on the 20th of May, 1834, at the age of seventy-seven, 


* See note to p. 489. 
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His funeral was splendid and imposing, thousands of every grade of 
society attending it. Funeral honours were accorded to him in 
America ; the Senate House was hung with black until the end of the 
session, and an eloquent eulogy upon his life was pronounced in full 
Congress. “He would fain bea Grandison Cromwell,” said Mirabeau, 
speaking one day of the commander of the National Guards, whom 
he always secretly despised. “He would coquette with the supreme 
authority without daring to seize it.” There is much wit and felicity 
in that oddly compounded epithet “ Grandison Cromwell.” Imagine, 
if you can, by some impossible freak of fortune, Sir Charles Grandison 
thrust into the position of a Cromwell, and you will understand much 
of Lafayette’s character and actions. He was a fine gentleman 
demagogue, who would have loved to rule over fine gentlemen repub- 
licans. He was opposed to all aristocratic destinctions, but desired 
that the whole nation should be in perpetual salaam to his virtue, his 
genius, and his omnipotence. 

The leading feature of Lafayette’s character was vanity. He was 
ambitious, not so much of real power as of its appearance, of éclat, 
and of vainglory. Self-consciousness of power was nothing to him un- 
accompanied by the acclamations of the mob. In whatever position 
he stood, in whatever society he found himself, whether it was that of 
kings, nobles, senators, soldiers, or shopkeepers, he desired to be the 
central figure, the cynosure of every eye and of allapplause. He had 
not power of mind for supreme command ; he burned for its éclut, but 
shrank from its responsibility. Thus, to stand between Louis the 
Sixteenth and the people, to be the protector and master of the one, 
the liberator and champion of the other, and the observed of all, was 
to obtain the acme of his ambition. In such leading-strings he would 
have held every government of France; the moment it escaped from 
his hands, and that other names were larger and more frequent in 
men’s mouths, he became a revolutionist. During the whole reign of 
Napoleon, he entirely withdrew himself from public affairs, not only 
because he conscientiously disapproved of his rule, but because, in 
the presence of that iron will and splendid genius, he felt that he 
would be utterly insignificant. Courageous as a soldier, he was 
timid in resolution. A sincere enthusiast for republican institutions, 
he shrank from their realisation. A man of energy and genius at the 
head of that vast citizen army of which he was the creator, would 
have determined the revolution in its earliest days; but when the 
moment for decisive action came, opposing fears and scruples para- 
lysed his will to impotency. In so excitable a country as Irance, 
he was a dangerous citizen ; more dangerous in his weakness than he 
would have been had he been gifted with daring and-mental powei ; 
for while especially adapted to destroy government, he had not the re- 
constructive genius of Cromwell or Napoleon, to givea something in 
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their place. In fine, “ he had every great quality, yet something was 
wanting in each.”* 

Yet, beneath all the weakness and vanity of the head, there beat a 
noble heart, in which love of liberty and hatred of despotism were 
enshrined in its highest place. The devotion of his person and 
fortune to the cause of American freedom is one of the most generous 
actions on record. The fortitude with which he endured his long and 
terrible imprisonment, and the ardour with which, in the gloom of his 
loathsome dungeon, he still fostered those dreams of liberty to which 
he owed all his sufferings, are traits of constancy and greatness of soul 
to which could be found but few parallels. To the poor, he was the 
most generous of friends—to the alleviation of their sufferings he 
devoted much of his income, and during the terrible cholera time in 
Paris, he himself bore from house to house food and wine, and medi- 
cine and money, and worked unceasingly to mitigate the horrors of 
sickness and death that raged around him. Abeve all, he was gene- 
rous to fallen opponents. How hardly he strove to save Napoleon 
from the hands of his enemies, and how gratefully he remembered 
that to the fallen emperor, with the acts and policy of whom he had 
ever been at variance, he owed his release from the dungeon of 
Olmutz, have been already recorded in these pages. When, after the 
accession of Louis Philippe. the mob clamoured at the very doors for 
the lives of the Polignac Ministry, which he himself had worked so 
ardently to overthrow, he stood forth their champion and defended 
them from the popular rage. 

In the light of so many amiable private virtues, let us bury the 
shadows of his political errors. 


* Dumont. 
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Che Wooing O't. 
A NOVEL. 


Cuapter XXXVI. 


“Guorrrey,” said Lady Torchester, as she sat in the drawing-room 
window, after their five o’clock Sunday dinner the next evening, “I 
scarcely think that is wise or prudent.” And she nodded towards a 
couple who were leisurely strolling to and fro on the soft mossy grass 
of the pleasure-ground, where the spreading beech-trees sheltered them 
from the evening sun. ‘The couple were of course the Earl and 
Maggie. 

Trafford rose from his semi-recumbent position in an easy-chair, and 
looked out gravely and steadily before he replied. 

“T do not think you have any cause for alarm, my dear aunt. I 
imagine Torchester is quite safe in that quarter.” 

“T am by no means sure. I cannot quite make out that little Miss 
Grey. It must be an enormous temptation; and she is so very 
uncommunicative. I confess I cannot share your and Margaret's 
infatuation about her.” 

“ Why—because you are afraid Tor is too fond of her ?” 

“Not altogether; but she has a way of adhering to her own 
opinions, which are far from orthodox, not becoming in a young 
person. Not, I admit, that she does so rudely—she is very well bred 
—but I do not think her a good companion for Margaret, who, though 
she is very fond of her, is, I can see from some conversation we had 
this morning, not so averse to part with her as I expected.” 

“ And yet this unorthodox companion risked her life for Margaret 
little more than two months ago.” 

“So did the nurse, or nurses; though I am far from denying that 
we all owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Grey. I should be the last to 
deny it. But should Margaret consult you, Geoffrey, as she may pro- 
bably, for you have a large amount of influence with her—a remark- 
able amount,” repeated the Countess, rather peevishly, “I hope you 
will say nothing to induce Margaret to keep her.” 

“Margaret must be considerably changed, or different from what I 
imagine her, if she will readily part with Maggie Grey.” 

“Tt is astonishing to me the familiarity with which you all speak 
of Miss Grey—and to her.” 

“To her! No, I should not dare to call her by her Christian name 
deliberately,” said Trafford, laughing, but dimly conscious that he had 
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done so on one or two occasions. “Come, my dear aunt, be true to 
your better and unconventional instinct ; trust to Miss Grey’s recti- 
tude and your son’s preoccupation. Can't you see that he is fathoms 
deep in love with our fair Margaret? And if you only let things 
alone, all will be as you wish.” 

“ As I wish, Geoffrey ?” echoed Lady Torchester. ‘“ You know I 
do not permit myself to form worldly projects. I am attached to dear 
Margaret, and in spite of faith, the weakness of the flesh makes me 
anxious for my son’s future, though I ought to trust it to a higher 
power. Nevertheless 2 

“The carriage is at the door, my lady,” announced the butler. 

Lady Torchester looked unhappy and undecided. It was her habit 
on Sunday evenings to attend the ministrations of a Wesleyan preacher, 
whose “awakening discourses” were calculated to counteract the 
drowsy influences of summer heat. The energetic volubility and 
startling denunciations of the broad-shouldered, thick-necked Wes- 
leyan acted as a spiritual dram upon her ladyship’s nervous system, 
and wound up the Sunday’s devotion in a satisfactory fashion. But on 
the present occasion she was in doubt. On the one side was the word 
of comfort and exhortation, on the other four contumacious and wrong- 
headed young people, who, the moment she was out of sight, would 
pair off exactly as they ought not; for sundry small indications in 
Miss Grantham’s talk and manner had suggested dim uncomiortable 
suspicions of the family mentor. It was possible that Margaret 
Grantham might prefer her nephew to her son, and, if so, the Coun- 
tess’s soul might be exercised thereby ; but she could neither prevent 
it nor complain. All this “rushed through her brain” as she hesi- 
tated ; and Geoffrey, who had also been thinking while he watched 
her countenance, exclaimed : “It is too bad that you should be bored 
in this way, or be cut off from your usual Sunday routine. Go to 
church, or meeting, or whatever it is, with a quiet mind. I will play 
dragon, and, trust me, Torchester shall not have a word alone with 
poor Miss Grey during your absence. I will take her to church 
myself, if you wish it?” He spoke with much animation, and a half- 
suppressed smile. 

“My dear Geoffrey, that would be quite unnecessary. However, as 
you are going to remain at home, I think I may as well drive over to 
Salem Chapel as usual.” And the Countess sailed away. 

Trafford stood for a few minutes in thought, and then stepping 
through the open window, joined Lord Torchester and Maggie, who 
had been enjoying a pleasant desultory talk, chiefly about Miss 
Grantham, but occasionally glancing at their Paris experiences ; for 
having once got over the awkwardness of alluding to them, and find- 
ing Miss Grey perfectly frank and kindly, there was no one except 
Miss Grantham to whom the Earl liked talking better. 
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“Had this young fellow’s heart remained empty, swept, and gar- 
nished,” thought Trafford, as he approached them, “until he had 
again encountered the old love, she would have entered in and effected 
a stronger lodgment than ever. His last state would have been 
infinitely worse than the first. It was lucky he fell in with 
Margaret. Lucky for who?” Leaving this profound question un- 
answered, he addressed Maggie. “I suppose it is permissible to 
join you ?” 

“ Of course,” said Miss Grey quickly. 

“T suppose so,” said the Earl slowly. 

“Tor! your mother is just starting for Bethel, or Kadesh-barnea, 
or some such place; it would be a graceful attention on your part to 
accompany her.” 

“So it would be on yours! No, thank you, Master Geoff! I prefer 
the quiet of the Beeches, and Miss Grey’s conversation.” 

“She is not going to converse with you any longer. Miss Grey, 
will you do me the favour to ask Miss Grantham if I may come up 
and see her? I leave late this evening, you know, that I may be at 
the oar or the quill in good time to-morrow.” 

Maggie smiled, nodded to him, and departed. 

“Shall I warn Torchester of his mother’s suspicions ?” thought 
Trafford. ‘No; it would perhaps arouse dangerous associations, and 
do more harm than good.” 

Lord Torchester lit a cigar. “I hope you'll find Margaret in a 
better temper than I did this morning ; she was perfectly savage. I 
should have given her back some of her snubs, only she looked so 
delicately handsome, I couldn’t.” 

“ Don’t let her get too much the better of you.” 

“T don’t intend it.” 

“Her ladyship wishes to know if my lord, or you, sir, would like to 
go to evening service. Miss Grantham will see Mr. Trafford.” 

“ Miss Grey might have come back. What am JI todo?” To the 
servant, “I will come and put Lady Torchester into the carriage.” 
And the Earl walked away. 

As the Countess descended the stairs she met Trafford going up. 

“T am going to say good-bye to Margaret,” he said, in reply to her 
questioning look. 

“ Do not stay too long,” said her ladyship, coldly, and went her way, 
less inclined to pay profound attention to the reverend Wesleyan’ 
utterances than she expected. “ Geoffrey closeted with Margaret! 
then what would Torchester and that Miss Grey be about ?” 

Meantime “that” Miss Grey, having made her arrangements with 
Miss Grantham, slipped away, unperceived by any one, to a quiet little 
church in the near neighbourhood, where a kindly, mellow-voiced, rather 
old-fashioned clergyman read the prayers as if he were the mouth- 
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piece of a rational congregation offering up “a reasonable service,” 
instead of reducing them to an inarticulate incantation. It was very 
sweet to Maggie to rest there on this calm summer evening, and listen 
to the familiar rhythm of those dear, well-known prayers, venerable if 
only for the respite they have brought to many a weary, storm-shaken 
heart. 

The evening service always transported her back to her happy, 
childish days, to her mother, to the dusky, solemn old cathedral of 
Altringham, where her love of beauty, her first dim consciousness of 
an inner life, quite distinct from, though not at variance with, the 
outer world, had dawned. Was it never to be her lot to know home 
again? Why was it that Lady Torchester seemed averse to her 
remaining where she was? What was the vague, faint coldness in 
Miss Grantham’s manner all that day and the previous evening, 
varied, certainly, by warm but unconnected expressions of gratitude ? 
It was beyond her power to imagine. She only knew that directly 
Mr. Trafford appeared upon the scene, trouble and unpleasantness was 
sure to find her out. 

But while she listened to the hymns so sweetly sung, the prayers 
so devoutly read, a soft sad composure settled down upon her heart— 
not hope, not content, but woman’s peculiar virtue, resignation. 

It was not yet quite dark when Maggie came out of church, and 
she turned into the grounds at a small gate, of which she carried the 
key. It was a longer and more sombre way than by the road, but 
Maggie wanted to be alone ; and, resting herself on one of the rustic 
seats with which the path was accommodated, she could not keep the 
tears from rising and overflowing their boundaries. She could not tell 
why such unusual sadness oppressed her, and in all probability it was 
in some measure the result of the great strain which she had borne 
during Miss Grantham’s illness. And now, to think any cloud should 
arise between her and that dear patient, who was all the dearer for the 
care and anxiety she had cost! “ Why does she not open her heart 
tome? Why does she let any one in the world come between us ? 
I can be no obstacle to any wish of hers.” Thinking thus, Maggie 
rose up and hastened towards the house, intending to gain her own 
room and compose herself before encountering any one. Just as she 
reached the entrance, where the lights from the hall streamed out 
upon the steps, someone came up behind her quickly. 

“So you returned by the grounds, Miss Grey? Hearing you had 
gone to church, I thought you might have no objection to an escort 
back ; so I went up the road to meet you,” said Trafford, coming to 
her side. 

“Qh, you are very good. I do generally return by ‘the road.” 
Maggie was infinitely annoyed to be found with traces of tears on her 
cheek by Trafford. She could not avoid him; she was obliged to 
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meet his eyes—the eyes she loved and dreaded—while the moisture 
still hung glistening on her own long lashes. 

“ What is the matter? Forgive me, but I am an old friend nov. 
I fear someone or something has distressed you. Can I not be some 
help?” He bent down to her, looking eagerly into her eyes and at 
her trembling lips. 

This encounter completed Maggie’s disorganisation ; she struggled 
hard to steady her voice as she replied : 

“ You are quite mistaken ; there is nothing the matter. The church 
was warm; the hymns—the music—the” Her tears welled 
up again. “I have been low and nervous since Miss Grantham’s 
illness.” 

“Exactly; I guessed as much,” said Trafford, standing in her way. 
“Still you are not the kind of girl to ery for nothing. Will you be 
vexed if I write and ask your troubles ?” 

“For heaven’s sake, no!” cried Maggie, her terror at such a pro- 
position restoring her self-possession. “You mean to be kind—you 
are kind—but I have no right to ask your help or your sympathy, 
nor you to know my small troubles.” Turning a little to one side, 
she slipped past him; but, as suddenly pausing, came back, and, 
holding out her hand, she looked full in his face with an impulse 
of confidence. “Do not think me ungrateful or ungracious,” she 
said, “but I can not talk to you to-night.” She drew her hand quickly 
from him and ran up the steps to her own room. 

Trafford looked after her for a moment, and, turning away, walked 
slowly into the shadow of the trees in deep thought. 

“Has Miss Grey not returned from church yet?” asked Miss 
Grantham as she was preparing to retire for the night. 

“ Oui, mademoiselle, elle vient de retourner ce moment avec mon- 
sleur, qui est allé la chercher.” 

“Tndeed!” said Miss Grantham, and made a mental note of it. 

“T am a little late,” exclaimed Maggie, entering a few minutes 
after ; “but it was fine and sweet. I returned by the grounds.” 

“With Mr. Trafford ?” said Miss Grantham carelessly. 

“No; I met him at the door.” Maggie was quite steady and 
composed now; she felt the desperate necessity of keeping herself 
from drifting into a dangerous nondescript liaison with Trafford, 
which could only cause her pain and grief, and forfeit the friendship 
of one so dear to her as Miss Grantham, who was so ready to suspect 
and resent anything like friendship or familiarity with the object of 
her own affections. 

Miss Grantham was silent for a while; after looking earnestly at 
her companion, “ Maggie,” she said, “ you have been crying; have 
you had any bad news? What is the matter?” She spoke with her 
own frank kindly voice and manner.” 
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“There is nothing the matter, except that the service and the 
music this evening ‘struck the electric chain’ and sent me back to 
my early days.” And Maggie, glad to be on a safe subject, spoke a 
little more than usual of her memories; she spoke well too, with a 
natural picturesqueness that interested her listener. 

“ Maggie,” she said, after both had dropped into silence, “ what a 
pity your cousin John Grey was not charming and lovable! It 
would have been such a nice wind-up for you to have married the 
faithful friend and champion of your troubled days.” 

“ Yes, I have always regretted it too,” returned Maggie, laughing ; 
“but it was quite impossible.” 

“Jt was?” said Miss Grantham gravely; “whether you had met 
any one more acceptable or not ?” 

“T have met no one,” replied Maggie, shaking her head. “I have 
certainly seen more polished people; but even had I lived in an 
enchanted island, I could never have made John my Ferdinand.” 

Miss Grantham laughed and then asked Maggie to read her to 
sleep. 


The great event of the next week was that Miss Grantham once 
more joined the general circle at dinner. Great were the rejoicings 
thereat. 

Of course the Earl came down from town to hand his cousin to the 
dining-room, and the Countess further enlivened the occasion by in- 
viting her favourite curate, the Reverend Augustus Blakemore, at 
present in town for the May Meetings, as also the favoured Grantham 
rector, whose visit to the metropolis had reference to the Royal 
Academy and the archbishop’s levee. Maggie was among the guests, 
with the Countess’s full approbation. Matrimony with the Reverend 
Augustus would be an excellent solution of all her difficulties respect- 
ing that inconvenient young person; and whether, with the tact of 
his calling, the Reverend A. B. divined the wishes of his patroness, 
or followed the bent of his own inclinations, it is not for common- 
place mortals to judge, but he certainly bestowed a good deal of polite 
attention en the favourite companion: and Maggie was very well 
pleased to talk with him; he was good-humoured and passably well- 
bred. 

The Countess was content. Her son seemed quite devoted to Miss 
Grantham, and the rector was kindly and patronising to her pet 
curate. 

The next important occurrence, and very important it proved, was 
a visit of condolence and recognition paid by Lord Torchester and his 
mother to the unfortunate family solicitor. 

Trafford had, for some time, been anxious that his aunt should 
accomplish this act of courtesy. 
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Mr. Bolton had been on terms of unusual intimacy with his noble 
clients. It had been an old family connection on both sides, and 
being himself a man of good birth and excellent education, Mr. Bolton 
was quite fitted to take his part in such society. 

With Trafford’s father and mother he had been a great favourite. 
His happiest hours had been passed with them, and his affection and 
regard for their son was probably the deepest feeling cherished by the 
kindly old Epicurean. 

To think that he had been instrumental in his ruin was a shock too 
great for his nervous system to bear, and, as we have seen, he suc- 
cumbed. ‘Trafford was most desirous that he should feel the whole 
family exonerated him from blame, and now, as he had recovered sufli- 
ciently both in strength and looks to bear such a visit, Lady Torchester 
agreed to make it. 

It took place on the Saturday following, and on Sunday, returning 
from church, the Countess found Mr. Trafford had come down from 
town, and had given his arm to Miss Grantham in her first attempt 
at walking exercise. 

Now Miss Grantham was dining downstairs the dinner party 
always included Miss Grey, and Trafford thought, as they took their 
places, that she had not yet lost the traces of the fatigue and anxiety 
she had undergone. 

On this occasion Lady Torchester renounced the delights of the 
Wesleyan shepherd’s discourse, and the family party, increased by the 
addition of Mr. Longmore, who had come down to look after his 
vested rights in the heritage of Grantham, gathered together in the 
great bay window of the principal drawing-room. 

“ Now that you are so much better, fair cousin,” said Mr. Longmore, 
“T suppose you will try some further change, charming as Lady Tor- 
chester’s villa is.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Grantham, “I am thinking of Cowes for a 
month. There is to be a great féte at Northerland House early in 
July. I should like to see that, as I have missed everything else, and 
then I shall go abroad ; somewhere.” 

She spoke Janguidly, and wore an air of much greater delicacy and 
weakness than when Trafford had seen her a week before. 

“JT think you are right,” said he, coming over to sit beside her. 
“A little total change of air and scene would do you a world of good. 
You would enjoy the Continent.” 

“Tam in treaty for a first-rate yacht,” said the Earl. “Suppose 
you and my mother come for a cruise in the Mediterranean? We'll 
give Miss Grey a berth too, if she is good.” 

“ My dear boy,” exclaimed the Countess, “ what an idea !” 

“ A very good one,” said Mr. Longmore, who expected an invita- 
tion. “ All the doctors 1ecommend change of air and scene now.” 
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“ Yes,” said Trafford, “they are routing out poor Bolton on that 
plea; but it is not so much matter, as he must sell his house in Con- 
naught Square.” 

“T understand he has not a shilling left,” observed Longmore. 

“Not a shilling of property,” said the Earl, “but he has a toler- 
able income from the firm, which is not touched by his private 
transactions.” 

“What did you think of him yesterday ?” asked Trafford. 

“He is sadly altered,” replied the Countess, “but not so bad as I 
expected, and altogether his frame of mind is more hopeful than I 
anticipated. Poor man! I feel so much for him. He seems quite to 
dread going away where he cannot see you, Geoffrey. It is under 
such circumstances that a man misses the care of a wife or daughter.” 
As he said: ‘ Had I a daughter now, like the young lady who was so 
good to me at Grantham,’ meaning you, Miss Grey, ‘I should be 
quite independent of the world.’ ” 

“Did he say so? Poor Mr. Bolton!” said Maggie, blushing, as all 
eyes were turned upon her. 

“He has often mentioned Miss Grey to me,” remarked Trafford. 
“T really wish we could find some cheerful amanuensis for him. His 
old servant is still with him—a very respectable fellow—but his 
hieroglyphics would puzzle Gardner Wilkinson himself. Now 
the puzzle is where to send him; one place is too far, another too 
cold.” 

Whereupon a discussion arose on the merits of various seaside 
places, in the midst of which Maggie spoke a sentence or two to Miss 
Grantham, who immediately exclaimed : 

“To be sure!—Geoffrey, have you never thought of Eastnor and 
Mrs. Berry? I am sure she is just the person to make poor Mr. 
Bolton comfortable.” 

“Indeed! Do you think she would care to have an invalid inmate, 
Miss Grey ?” said Trafford. 

“J will write and ask her, if you wish.” 

“Pray do, Miss Grey,” said the Countess, “and let me know all 
about it, for I promised Mr. Bolton to find some suitable locality. 
Indeed I am anxious to encourage his present frame of mind, if 
possible,” 

“You.are really very good, Lady Torchester,” observed Mr. Long- 
more. 

“Thank you, my dear aunt,” said Trafford warmly, and the conver- 
sation flowed into other channels. 

But early the next morning Maggie wrote the desired epistle, and 
received a speedy reply from Mrs. Berry, whose house had been empty 
ever since Miss Grantham and her party had left Eastnor. She would 
take the best care she could of the poor dear gentleman, and if her 
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esteemed young friend would at any time like a week or two by the 
sea, she would only be too happy to see her. 

Lady Torchester was delighted with this letter and the terms pro- 
posed. Having made Maggie copy out the business portion of it, she 
departed one brilliant morning to communicate the trowvaille to Mr. 
Bolton, with a small cargo of tracts and awakening works, a basket of 
fruit, and a large bouquet gathered and arranged by Maggie, with the 
head gardener’s permission and under his superintendence. 

Mr. Bolton had suddenly become an object to the Countess, who was 
naturally a kind-hearted, if not a very sympathetic, woman. The 
utter annihilation of his tendency to uphold worldly and “ damnable 
doctrines,” which, like everything appertaining to self-assertion, had 
been crushed out of him by his misfortunes and illness, encouraged 
her ladyship to hope that a radical change had taken place, even in so 
hardened a sinner, and that by the application of judicious remedies 
she might ere long lead him captive to the feet of the Wesleyan 
shepherd. There is nothing more dear to the awakened soul of an 
evangelically pious woman than a possible convert, not yet quite con- 
verted. For him is the fatted calf, the uppermost seat, the tenderest 
consideration, the most flattering deference. 

And this excitement is irrespective of rank and riches. Be he 
peasant or prince, the man who hesitates whether he will give up his 
previous habits of thought for years, and exchange his springs of 
action for those which move you, is an object of intense interest, 
especially while he hesitates; and there is no woman who could 
abstain from throwing in a make-weight of petting, to turn the 
balance. . 

Lady Torchester, therefore, was thoroughly occupied with Mr. 
Bolton, and occupied Maggie, in quite a voluminous correspondence 
with Mrs. Berry, respecting various minuti. 

Miss Grantham and her secretary sometimes laughed a little good- 
humouredly at her ladyship’s activity. The heiress was gaining 
strength, but not very rapidly, and continued to pain and puzzle her 
friend by her variability of manner. Sometimes cold, sometimes loving, 
sometimes impatient, poor Maggie felt each day that the continuance 
of her present life was more and more uncertain. 

There was much talk of Lady Torchester taking a house at Cowes, 
that Miss Grantham should have the benefit of sea-air and the amuse- 
ment of seeing, or sailing in, the yacht which the Earl had almost 
arranged to purchase. Maggie could not help observing that nothing 
was said concerning herself. She was in total uncertainty whether 
she was to be sent to the town house, or taken with her patroness, or 
dismissed; and she made up her mind to ask Miss Grantham her 
intentions. 

But her opportunities of private communication were not s0 
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frequent as formerly. Miss Grantham was always either driving out 
with Lady Torchester or engaged with some friend or relative who 
had come down from town expressly to see her. However, Maggie 
resolved to make the opportunity she sought. For that purpose, she 
went to the drawing-room, with a letter she had just received from 
Mrs. Berry, announcing the safe arrival of Mr. Bolton, and further 
advising her young friend of the peculiar viands prepared for his 
refreshment, and the remarkable relish he had evinced for the same, 
&e., &e. 

Lady Torchester was in possession, however, armed with a piece of 
Berlin wool-work. So Maggie took refuge in her letter. 

“ Would you care to look at it, Lady Torchester? The writing is 
not very legible, but I can decipher anything you cannot make out.” 

“Thank you, my dear Miss Grey,” said the Countess, graciously ; 
“ T should like to see what your friend says.” 

Miss Grantham, who was pretending to crochet, looked pale and 
absent; she neither looked at nor spoke to “Maggie. 

“Very satisfactory, indeed. Could you tell me whai this is?* 
asked Lady Torchester. — 

“Oh! I think it is intended for ‘ ravenously.’” 

“So itis. Pray sit down, Miss Grey. Margaret and I have just 
been speaking about you. I see this Mrs. Berry expresses a great 
wish to see you again. Would you like to pay her a visit?” 

“Yes. That is—I really do not care much about it. Whatever 
Miss Grantham pleases,” said Maggie, in uncertainty, while ker heart 
beat quickly. Was this the first move in a plan to get rid of her? 

“No, dear Maggie!” cried Miss Grantham, colouring and looking 
up. “It is not exactly what pleases me, but what is kindest and best 
todo. Lady Torchester had a talk with Mr. Trafford and the Earl, 
on Monday, at Mr. Bolton’s, and they agreed, that if the poor old man 
is lonely and moped down at Eastnor, it will counteract all the good 
he might derive from going there ; so one or other of them suggested 
that you might go down and stay with Mrs. Berry; then you could 
pay him a visit every day, and read to him, or anything of that 
kind—if I could spare you. Of course, I could spare you, though I 
shall miss you much ; but pray do not think you are obliged to go. 
Do just as you like.” 

“Of course, you will do just as you like,” echoed the Countess. 
“ But I thought it an excellent suggestion of Lord Torchester’s. You 
see there will be no one to cheer him up. Geoffrey says it is quite 
out of the question that he can run down even for a day; and I think 
it is an opportunity of doing good to a fellow-creature which ought 
not to be lost.” 

“Tam sure, Lady Torchester, I shall be very pleased to be of any 
use to Mr. Bolton. I shall be very pleased to go down and stay 
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at Eastnor, if Miss Grantham wishes it.” Maggie had collected her 
forces, and rapidly reviewed her position. Moreover, there was some- 
thing in Miss Grantham’s kind, natural manner, that revived her 
courage. 

“Thank you, Maggie,” replied that lady, with a pleasant smile; 
“and it will do you good also. You must want change, after all you 
have gone through for me. Why, you will be glad not to see me for 
a little while ?” 

“Glad, not to see you! Ah! Miss Grantham” 
stopped abruptly and eloquently. 

“Pray, can you tell me,” asked the Countess, who had been 
counting the stitches in a parrot’s beak, with which she was elaborately 
decorating a large square of canvas—*“ Pray, can you tell me if the 
gospel is preached at Eastnor ?” 

As Miss Grantham remained silent, Maggie thought herself bound 
to reply: “ There is a very High Church church there,” she said, a 
little timidly, for it was a portentous subject, “ where there was a 
great deal of very ridiculous ceremony; but I remember going to an 
Independent chapel, or some Dissenting chapel, a little whitewashed 
place in the fisher village; and I was very much struck with the 
sermon, and the service altogether; it gave me more the idea of 
a ‘ whole congregation worshipping God, than any I had ever seen; 
they seemed to sing and pray with all their hearts.” 

“ My dear Miss Grey!” cried Lady Torchester, laying down her 
work, “ I am very pleased to hear you speak in this way. I feared 
that you were infected by that spirit of lukewarmness and unbelief too 
common to the young in the present day. I am more than ever 
anxious that you should be with our afflicted friend, and I trust you 
will lose no opportunity of pressing the truth upon him.” 

“ Maggie is the most religious girl I know,” said Miss Grantham, 
with a bright approving smile. “ Well, you had better write to 
Mrs. Berry, and make your arrangements. We are going to Cowes 
next week, and when I have settled my plans for the summer you can 
join me again.” 

“ And you had better mention to Mrs. Berry,” said the elder and 
more thoughtful lady, “ that we do not want to quarter you upon her 
to suit our convenience ; that although nominally a visitor, she must 
consider you as a boarder. You will settle all that, and let me know; 
pray let it be clear and defined.” 

Feeling half stupefied by the sudden and ‘unexpected manner in 
which she was “told off for detachment duty,” Maggie retired to 
collect her thoughts and to write. 

Having written and despatched her letter, Maggie sat on, trying to 
understand why Miss Grantham was so ready to part with her. 
Though Mr. Bolton’s sincere admiration had always made him a pet 
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with Miss Grantham, Maggie was well aware she would not have 
sacrificed so much of comfort as seemed to depend on herself, had not 
some other motive been at work. 

She was very pleased to go and see Mrs. Berry; very glad to be 
of use to Mr. Bolton; but both feelings were tinged by a gnawing, 
painful impression that she would never again be with Miss Grantham 
on the same happy footing—that this separation was only the preli- 
minary to one more painful and more permanent. 


Cuapter XX XVII. 


Wuen money is no object, obstacles melt rapidly, and very Alps of cir- 
cumstances dissolve in a wonderful manner. 

Mrs. Berry wrote in such unmistakable joy at the prospect of her 
young friend’s visit, that her orthography, syntax, and prosody were, 
to use one of her own expressions, “all in a muddle.” 

“Tt is just the best thing Mr. Bolton’s friends could do for him to 
send you down. It makes me quite in a fidget to see the dear old 
gentleman sitting there without nothing to do; and his man, Thomas, 
a nice, civil-spoken, respectable person as you would like to see, can’t 
read well. I tried once or twice, but they do put such ’orrid hard 
words in the papers, and my throat gets that dry and ticklish, that 
what with smothering a cough and trying to read distinct I thought 
I would have choked, You see Mr. Bolton can read a little while, 
and then he turns giddy. He is out a good deal, and has his meals 
regular, and that helps on pretty well, but the evenings 7s tedious. I 
have had rather a fright lately. The milkman told my Sarah there 
was a foreign-looking swell at the Ship Hotel inquiring for me; and I 
thought it must be the Count—regular cleaned out, and coming to see 
what he could pick up—so I was afraid to go outside the doors, till 
one morning who should go by but Kockanowska, the Pole, as used to 
smash my piano every Wednesday evening in Paris—the money that 
Ihave paid repairing after him would keep a poor family! Well, 
with that I got my bonnet on and went out, and I soon stumbled 
on my gentleman. He was very bad off, and was wanting to set up 
as a professor of the piano. He wanted me to recommend him to 
Miss Monitor—the grand school at Sea-view House—but I just told 
him I would do nothing of the sort; that I had had enough of the 
Count and his followers, and that I would be more like to denounce 
him as a gambler; so he is gone. He couldn’t, or wouldn't, tell me 
anything of the Count; but anyhow, this house and furniture is my 
trustee’s, not mine, so he could not do me much harm. 

“T am so pleased to think of seeing you; try and come down 
Tuesday next at latest.” 
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This letter, with all its imperfections on its head, was shown to 
Miss Grantham, because of certain business arrangements contained 
in the first page. She smiled good-humouredly over it, and then 
exclaimed, “It must have been a dreadful task, Maggie, to be com- 
panion to such an ignorant woman.” 

“No, somehow it was not, and yet she was very selfish; but I 
was really of value to her, and felt it, so I grew positively fond of 
her.” 

“T cannot understand it,’ said Miss Grantham. “I must ask 
Lady Torchester,” she continued, “to settle about our leaving for 
Cowes on Monday or Tuesday. I could not bear to stay here after 
you are gone. I shall miss you terribly, Maggie.” 

“Then why do you send me away ?” cried Maggie, with an irre- 
sistible impulse, her eyes filling up. “I know | have displeased 
or annoyed you in some way! It would be kinder to tell me so at 
once than let me fret and puzzle over it as Ido. Is it, really and 
truly, only to make Mr. Bolton comfortable that you send me away ?” 

“My dear girl, why will you torment yourself?” began Miss 
Grantham, in a slightly constrained manner, and looking down ; then 
she hesitated, and, raising her eyes quickly to her friend, ex- 
claimed, “There, I cannot tell you polite stories! There is a little 
something fretting me, though you are not the least to blame. I 
cannot solve the riddle for you now, and you must not ask me. When 
we meet again I shall probably tell you everything; for the present 
we had better part; but do not fear, my friendship for you will not and 
shall not be shaken. You are true as steel, and, besides, I can never 
forget. Don’t look miserable, Maggie ; we shall be better friends than 
ever when we meet again ;” and she held out her hand. 

“ When we meet,” said Maggie, with a half sob, as she pressed and 
kissed the hand held out to her. ‘I feel as if we shall never be 
together again as we are now.” And, unable to regain composure, she 
hastily left the room. 

During the days which intervened Miss Grantham was very tender 
in her manner, and considerate, but she evidently never wavered for a 
moment in her intention to expel poor Maggie, for a while at least, 
from the Paradise of her presence. Lady Torchester, too, was most 
benign, and Maggie could not help thinking, with a smile, that the 
exceeding amiability of every one was rather like les derniers moments 
Vune condamnée.” 

Lord Torchester was the only one who did seem quite content with 
the arrangement. 

“ Capital thing for old Bolton; but what will you do without Miss 
Grey, Margaret ?” 

“Oh! I must try and manage. But, Tor, was it not you who 
suggested her going down to Eastnor ?” 
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“Me? No; certainly not. It was between my mother and 
Geoffrey Trafford.” 

“Was it? I thought you were the originator? What has become 
of Geoff? he has not been here for ten days.” 

“T don’t know. He is busy, I suppose. He says he will come 
down and see us at Cowes. He is, or used to be, a first-rate 
seaman.” . 

And Maggie, too, wondered and regretted a little that Mr. Trafford 
did not come to the Beeches; that he had never made the most 
distant approach to a private conversation since the Sunday evening 
she had broken so abruptly from him. 

Sometimes she wished she had not; was it not prudery and bad 
taste in her to avoid what was probably only his friendly, kindly wish 
to sympathise and, if possible, to assist her if she wanted assistance ? 
If she had consented to let him write, what would he have written ? 
It was, of course, much better not to receive a letter from him. Miss 
Grantham would have divined that she had one the moment she 
looked in her face, and all sorts of mischief would have ensued ; still 
Maggie was a little surprised he had not written. She was not aware 
how fervent was her exclamation, “For heaven’s sake, no!” when 
Trafford suggested such a proceeding. 

At all events he did not write, and Maggie was at once relieved, 
and the least little bit disappointed. She had quite given up all the 
stormy struggling with which she used to tear her brave little heart. 
Do what she would, this man had so entwined himself with her inner 
life that she could fight against the idea no longer. 

Yet was this no ignoble defeat—no folding of the hands in helpless- 
ness. She would be as active as she could be, as diligent in self- 
culture, and time would gradually dim the outlines now so vivid and 
so dear. He should never know this folly—no, he should never have a 
glimpse of it—though he understood her alarmingly well. But what 
was his knowledge compared to her intense comprehension of him? 
There was not a glance of his eye, tender, or impatient, or scornful— 
not a gesture, not an attitude, not an inflection of his voice, the tones of 
which were so well trained and guarded—that did not betray too readily 
the citadel of thought—which she could not read by the light of an 
affection, pure, deep, and discriminating as ever lodged in mortal 
heart ; and hidden almost from her own eye, lay the conviction that at 
all events he had some feeling beyond common liking and esteem for 
herself, though not enough to make him bridge over the wide space 
beween their social positions. But he had never trifled with her— 
never shown the smallest want of respect for her; and it was this 
= undemonstrative self-control that had so deeply impressed 

er. 
Thinking vaguely in this strain, and telling herself that at Eastnor 
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there was little or no chance of being disturbed by a visit from Mr. 
Trafford, Maggie performed her packing up. 

With a few tears and a hearty embrace she parted with Miss 
Grantham, not caring to own how sad a presentiment of separation 
weighed upon her. Lady Torchester and the fair invalid were to start 
the same afternoon for Cowes, escorted by the Earl; while Maggie 
proposed to sleep at P Square, in order to gather together all 
her belongings; for by some curious impulse of that prophetic current 
which runs through us all—just making darkness visible, but seldom 
or never offering light enough to guide—she felt impelled to carry 
her all with her to Mrs. Berry’s, lest she might never return. 





Eastnor looked quite a different place under a June sun and a 
bright blue sky, and Maggie felt a newer and a brighter creature after 
a night’s rest. She was most heartily welcomed by Mrs. Berry. 

“T’m sure you have the most wonderful luck, Maggie! ‘To think 
how kind all those grand people are to you! I can’t help thinking 
you will bring some to me. You ought, you know; but I must say 
you are looking regular wore out.” So spake Mrs. Berry the next 
morning, as the two ladies sat at breakfast. ‘ What a mercy it was 
Miss Grantham got over that fever! We wouldn’t have a season at all, 
if it had gone out that she caught her death at Eastnor. Do you 
think she had named you in her will ?” 

“T never thought of such a thing; I don’t suppose she has ever 
made one.” 

“Well, she ought to; and put you down for a good round sum, 
after all your devotion to her at the risk of your life.” 

“ How do you know I risked my life ?” 

“Didn’t the old gentleman upstairs tell me all about it? He is 
uncommon fond of a bit of gossip, and is never tired of hearing about 
Lord Torchester and Mr. Trafford, and their goings on in Paris. Law, 
Maggie! I never seem to have known what grandees they are, till I 
heard this old gentleman, who is like a nobleman in a small way him- 
self, talk of them so respectful-like. ‘Tell me what’s gone wrong with 
him, Maggie? Something about money matters—that’s at the bottom 
of every thing. Not but what I must say Mr. Bolton is quite the 
gentleman in his ways and dealings—quite liberal.” 

“Oh! he was very rich; but he lost all his money in that terrible 
‘Bank failure,’ Oldham and Garret, when Mr. Trafford lost all his.” 

“What! has Trafford lost all his money? Well, I am sorry! For 
a more gentlemanly, polite, pleasant creature I never, never met; and 
ever since the night of that concert, when your poor cousin came down 
here, I can’t help fancying that he is sweet upon you, Maggie.” 

“Mrs. Berry! How can you fancy such nonsense !—such injurious 
nonsense! It is infinitely annoying to me to hear you speak like that.” 
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“ Well, no harm’s done. You need not colour like fire about it, but 
them’s my notions. Now, will you have another cup of tea ?” 

“No, thank you; and, Mrs. Berry, have you nothing for me to do? 
Iam longing to be busy. Can I not make up your books, or your 
bonnets, or something ?” 

“Law, Maggie! do you mean to say you are ready to go to the old 
work again for me, now that you are a paying boarder? Well, you 
are a trump, and no mistake !” 

“Ah!” cried Maggie, rising, and going behind Mrs. Berry’s chair 
she pressed a light kiss on her brow, “nothing can obliterate old 
times with me. Do I not owe my first emancipation to you? CanI 
forget the dear, delightful days in Paris, and all your kindness to me 
there? Why, at the remembrance, I feel equal to manage an ocean 
of lace, and an infinitude of ribbon.” 

Mrs. Berry wiped her eyes. ‘Don’t talk of Paris, my dear,” she 
said. ‘I made a bad business of it there; and I must say you always 
warned me. Still, if those vile women had let the poor Count alone— 
but that is neither here nor there! ‘lhe best thing you can do for me 
now is to make yourself agreeable to poor Mr. Bolton, and keep him 
here, for he is a good tenant. I'll just step up and say you have come 
to pay me a visit, and will be happy to read to him, or anything.” 

“Do; and I will not write to Miss Grantham till I have seen 
him.” 

Mrs. Berry’s ground-floor consisted of a cheerful drawing-room, 
the windows of which commanded the most picturesque view of old 
Fastnor; its irregular red-tiled roofs, the fishing-boats dotting the 
bay or drawn up on the beach, the richly-tinted deep brown and black 
nets hung out to dry, and the sheltering crag before mentioned ; 
behind it was another drawing-room converted into a bedroom for the 
invalid. 

Between these two apartments the once active, self-asserting, and 
somewhat dominant man of business now passed his life. There, while 
the full tide of the world poured on, brimming, seething, ceaseless, 
with its everlasting rush and roar, he, poor shattered shred, that so 
lately shouldered it with the foremost, now lay motionless and stranded ; 
with the sense of failure, of mistaken judgment, pressing on his slowly- 
awakening brain; and, worse than all, the consciousness of having 
dragged down his favourite client with him. He terribly missed the 
friendly visits of that sufferer; his reassuring presence, his cheerful, 
easy talk, were more to him than any doctor's remedy. 

When Maggie, on receiving a cordial invitation, entered the room, 
she was much touched by the alteration in her former acquaintance. 
He was neither looking so ill, nor was he so disfigured as she expected. 
His mouth was very slightly drawn to one side, scarcely perceptible 
till he spoke or smiled. But it was in the whole expression of face 
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and figure that she perceived the change. He sat so still in his invalid- 
chair, there was a sort of hopeless quiet in his attitude; his right hand 
lay in a sling, the left rested on a small table, which, with his chair, 
occupied a bay window. The once keen, defiant black eyes had a 
pained, wistful look ; and though neat and well cared for, there was a 
limpness about him that showed some power had departed, never to 
return. 

He smiled and held out his left hand as Maggie approached. “ Very 
glad to see you; very good of you to come.” 

His voice was thicker and slower than formerly, but was not other- 
wise changed. 

“ And I am so pleased to see you, Mr. Bolton. I shall be so glad 
if you will let me read to you, or do anything for you as you used at 
Grantham.” 

And Maggie drew a chair beside him. There was a warm under- 
glow of kindness and tender consideration toning her quiet manner 
like the tinge of rose that gives such a delightful richness to certain 
neutral greys and fawn colours. Poor Mr. Bolton felt it very keenly. 
A sudden gentle life seemed to flow round him ; a moral Gulf Stream, 
bringing warmth and vitality from happier climates. 

“ And what has brought you down here, my dear young lady ?” 

“Oh! I was a little worn out after all my anxiety about Miss 
Grantham, and they thought change would do me good, so I came 
down to my old friend Mrs. Berry.” 

“A very pleasant arrangement for me. I suspect that best of fel- 
lows, Mr. Trafford, is at the bottom of it. He said how good it would 
be if I had sach a nurse as Miss Grantham had, and then we talked 
of all your kind attention to me at Grantham. Depend upon it, it 
was his suggestion. lather too bad to send you from one invalid to 
another.” 

“ Nothing suits me better. And you are scarce an invalid. You 
want a companion, not a nurse. I am a companion by profession. 
Are the morning papers in yet? You must set me to work at 
once.” 

“They are not come, and I want to hear your news. Tell me about 
Miss Grantham, and the Earl, and Mr. Trafford.” 

The family had a supreme interest in Mr. Bolton’s eyes, and half 
an hour quickly passed in a description of Miss Grantham’s illness, 
recovery, removal to the Beeches, the renewal of her intercourse with 
Trafford, &e. Maggie soon perceived the family adviser’s anxiety on 
this last-named subject, and saw that the old man proudly reckoned 
on a brilliant marriage retrieving his favourite’s fortune. 

Then the papers came ; and when Mr. Bolton’s dinner was brought 
he was astonished to find that the morning, usually so long and tedious 
and sad, was gone, almost too fast. 
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After three or four days it seemed to Mr. Bolton, Mrs. Berry, and, 
indeed, to Maggie, that she had been installed for ages as chief com- 
panion, prime mover and prime councillor, and that in uprooting 
her the whole edifice of their daily life must tumble about their 
ears. 

It was a long time since she had been so busy and so happy. 
From her early rising to her regular half-past ten retiring, she had 
not an idle moment for vain or morbid regrets. 

Mrs. Berry’s accounts had to be looked into, and sundry matters of 
ornamentation in the house and furniture had to be attended to, 
besides all she did for Mr. Bolton and a precious hour or two of read- 
ing for herself, which she managed to abstract from every evening. 
Then she was thoroughly free of the house. From “ turret to founda- 
tion stone” she could come and go as she liked. Mrs. Berry admired 
her young friend’s success too entirely to be anything save an ac- 
quiescent auxiliary. So the delicious home feeling grew upon Maggie, 
and though she often thought of Miss Grantham, and wished she 
would write more frequently, she could not help acknowledging 
to herself that she had never known anything like the content and 
repose she now enjoyed, under the brilliant auspices of the beautiful 
heiress. 

Nevertheless Miss Grantham did not neglect her. She wrote short 
but kindly notes, from which it appeared she was very well amused at 
Cowes, and Lady Torchester wrote long exordiums direct to the 
patient, which Mr. Bolton answered judiciously with Maggie's help 
and by Maggie’s hand. 

He often received letters from Mr. Trafford, and loved to speak of 
him during their long talks in the bay windowor on the beach, where 
he was daily wheeled, and used to sit, enjoying the delicious briny air, 
talking lazily, while Maggie worked, or listening while she read, or 
both remaining sympathetically silent. 

“My dear,” said the old gentleman one day, after having kept a 
long silence, “it is very curious. At one time I should have thought 
that two days of such a life as I now lead would have been enough to 
kill me with misery and mortification; and now I have come to this 
I should be happy were I only free from the consciousness of having 
ruined Mr. Trafford. Yes, I was very successful, and knew all that 
sort of pleasure. But I don’t think I was ever so happy as I am 
now.” 

“Tam so glad to hear you say so; and I do not think you need 
fret about Mr. Trafford. He seems quite energetic and hopeful. Per- 
haps he will do better now than he ever would have done without the 
incentive of necessity.” 

“Ah, that does not alter the case to me! But I trust he will 
marry Miss Grantham, and that will set everything right. You have 
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seen them a good deal together, my dear. Do you not think it is the 
most likely termination of matters ?” 

Maggie shook her head. “I am no great judge,” she said. “ But 
I do not fancy Mr. Trafford thinks of her.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense!” replied Mr. Bolton, with some of his old quick 
decision ; “he must. Maggie, you must write for me to Mr. Trafford 
this evening. He has hitherto been content with what meagre reports 
my good Thomas has been able to send him ; but in his last two letters 
he has begged me to use your hand.” 

“Very well, Mr. Bolton.” Very quietly said, but how quickly beat 
the heart under its light muslin covering! She had always half ex- 
pected, half dreaded this ; and now she was almost sorry it had come, 
she had been so tranquil, so content. 

“T fear there is no chance of our seeing him here,” continued Mr. 
Bolton. “He is attending the Court very closely, and when the long 
vacation comes I think, from what he told me, he is going away to some 
leafy retreat in Wales to fish.” 

When they returned to the house Mr. Bolton did not forget his 
intentions, as he often did. So Maggie was obliged to produce the 
writing materials, while her companion dictated an epistle to Mr. 
Trafford. Short, but full of matter, it described his own comfort, 
content, and improvement; the great pleasure which Mr. Trafford’s 
letters gave him; and then he would fain have proceeded with a 
glowing panegyric on his fair secretary, but she laughingly refused. 

“Tt would be too absurd to send my own praises in my own hand- 
writing,” she said. “Mr. Trafford would be the first to laugh at 
me. 

“Well, he has heard them from Thomas, so I shall let you off. 
Give me the paper and I will manage to sign it.” 

That afternoon came a letter from Miss Grantham, full of many 
kind inquiries, and giving an amusing account of their first cruise in 
Lord Torchester’s yacht. At the end she added, “ Have you seen or 
heard anything of Geoff Trafford? He has never turned up here, and 
I begin to fear he is irretrievably lost to civilisation.” 

To which Maggie replied duly the next day, stating that nothing 
had been seen and very little heard of Mr. Trafford at Eastnor, and 
quoting Mr. Bolton’s opinion touching his intended retirement to 
Wales. It was a considerable time before Miss Grantham wrote again, 
and Maggie sometimes reproached herself that she had not told her 
patroness that she had written to Mr. Trafford for Mr. Bolton. 
However, she gradually came to think it was as well she had not. 

The next morning’s post brought her a letter from Aunt Grey, 
which was a most unusual occurrence, though Maggie wrote dutifully 
and regularly. 

Aunt Grey’s epistle was pervaded by her usual spirit of exaltation 
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for self, and depreciation for her neighbours. Business at Ditton 
Market was; on the whole, prosperous ; but what “your uncle would 
do without me I am sure I cannot tell. However, young Banks is a 
great help—quite a rising young man; and between you and me I 
think he is as good as engaged to Jemima. There is a very steady young 
man, who has a nice bit of land a few miles off, visits here very con- 
stant. It’s my belief that he is after Bell, who has grown a fine girl, 
and might be any man’s fancy. My girls, you see, are plain and 
straightforward; no pretending to be fine ladies—no airs and non- 
sense about them, and that’s what men like. Your uncle had a letter 
from John last week. They had a fine voyage, and he writes in the 
best of spirits. His letter is just full of Polly right through. She 
quite enjoys herself, and is so well. He does not make any mention 
of you. We don’t quite understand you being sent back to Mrs. 
Berry. It looks uncommon like Miss Grantham trying to get rid of 
you, which seems ungrateful after you nursing her through that 
horrid fever. Why, your uncle was quite foolish about you when he 
heard of it, but the selfishness of people is surprising.” 

Maggie smiled as she replaced this effusion in its envelope, and 
resumed her occupation of trimming a wide-brimmed hat to shelter 
her from the embrowning effect of her long rambles beside Mr. 
Bolton’s chair. Nevertheless the letter pained her. She knew Miss 
Grantham did not want to get rid of her, and she did not in the least 
value Mrs. Grey's opinion, yet she did not like to see the hard con- 
jecture set down in unmistakable caligraphy; and John, too, he 
might have asked how and where she was, without any disloyalty to 
Polly. 

However, she threw off the impression, and devoted herself to her 
hat. ‘ Though it is a common thing I may as well make it pretty ;” 
and accordingly she fastened a knot of grey ribbons, matching the 
colour of the straw, to the side, and finding a surplus of the material, 
left two long floating ends. Having accomplished this, she tried 
it on before the little mirror which adorned the mantelpiece in Mrs. 
Berry’s private parlour, and surveyed her work with some admi- 
ration. 

“Please ’m,” said the servant, coming in, “Mrs. Berry says this 
letter is for you. I took it to her in mistake, for you see her name is 
on it.” 

Maggie removed her hat, and sat down to examine the letter. It 
was directed to Miss Grey, at Mrs. Berry's; but the writing, large, 
firm, and very distinct, made her heart give a sudden bound. She 
had seen very little of it, yet it was well known. What a silly thing 
she was to be so disturbed! It was, no doubt, something for Mr. 
Bolton, or about him. She must read it before the old man sent for 
her, as he usually did about eleven o'clock. 

VOL, XXXIX, 2. 
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“My pear Miss Grey,—Although your stern and emphatic pro- 
hibition as to my presuming to write to you is still fresh in my 
memory, I cannot resist sending a few words of reproach for your 
unfriendliness in not adding one syllable of separate comment or in- 
formation to Bolton’s letter. When I recognised a different hand from 
that of the accomplished Thomas (my correspondent hitherto), I tore 
open the envelope, feeling sure that I should find a joint epistle. 
But no! I read diligently every line—I studied every defiant angle 
of the resolute and characteristic writing, but it was Bolton all 
through. 

“Considering the sincere interest I take in our friend’s condition, 
to say nothing of my old friendship with yourself, I think you might 
have added a postscript. I write by this post to Mr. Bolton, and, in 
replying, I really do hope you will give me your candid opinion of him. 

“Tf you will add how you like the banishment to which I believe 
I was instrumental in consigning you, and any other particulars you 
may choose, you will be conferring a favour. You cannot think how 
refreshing such a letter would be in the arid solitudes of Gray’s Inn. 
Town is fearfully hot, and dusty, and seedy—every one looks the worse 
of the season; but as Bolton will tell you, I cannot get away fora 
week or more. I never longed so much for sea air before. What an 
astonishing zest a spice of difficulty lends! I count on my holiday 
with a schoolboy’s delight. How are you off for books at Eastnor? 
I will send you some reviews and novels—novels are the correct thing 
on the seashore. I suppose the newspaper is as much as you can 
read to Bolton. Are you bored? Do you regret the Beeches and 
Miss Grantham, and can you forgive me for being the means of sepa- 
rating you from her? Remember, I expect replies to all these ques- 
tions, because—well, because I wish for them. Moreover, you owe 
me large reparation for having visited the sins of that charming 
traitress, Madame de Beaumanoir, on me. 

“So for every reason you must write, especially as I want your 
absolution for writing myself. 

“ Always yours, 
“G. TrarrorD.” 


Absolve him! Well, if he could have seen the sparkling eyes that 
scanned his lines—the trembling hand that held his letter—he would 
not have had much doubt. But it was with pleasure and dread, mingled 
with a fluttered exultation, that Maggie read this ingenuous epistle. 
She must not allow herself to be blinded to the danger of being drawn 
into an intimacy which must be concealed from Miss Grantham ; and 
while confused ideas of prudence and pleasure crowded her brain, the 
respectable Thomas put in his head to request that, if quite disen- 
gaged, she would come to Mr. Bolton. 
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She found that gentleman quite animated, with an open letter be- 
fore him. “ Well, my dear young lady. I have some correspondence 
to trouble you with to-day. Here is a most charming, entertaining 
letter from Mr. Trafford, and a parcel of books, which he says is for 
your benefit as well as mine. And what do you think? He has had 
his first brief, and absolutely spoken in court.” 

“Ts it possible!” cried Maggie, with the warmest sympathy. 

“Yes. Iam happy to say he has got his foot on the first round of 
the ladder.” 

“Then depend on it you will see him at the top before you quit 
this mortal scene, dear Mr. Bolton.” 

“T hope so—I hope so. ‘Thomas, just bring the paper. Look in 
the law reports—Court of Chancery—Jackson versus Jones.” 

“ Will his speech be in the paper ?” cried Maggie, delighted. 

“T do not fancy he made much of a speech ;—but have you found 
it?” 

“Yes—here it is. It is a long thing about minors, and no one 
seems to speak. Oh, here are the names—for the plaintiff, Serjeant 
Pouncebox ; with him, Mr. G. Trafford.” 

“That's it. Just read the case, will you ?” 

After dinner Mr. Bolton dictated a long letter to his friend, from 
which Maggie gathered that Mr. Trafford was kept in town in conse- 
quence of some business connected with the unfortunate bank ; and 
that Mr. Bolton was very anxious that as soon as he possibly could 
he should go down to Cowes and join the heiress and her party. 

“Miss Grantham is to be in town early in July, for some grand 
fete,” said Maggie, as she finished her task. 

“Is she? But Mr. Trafford is sure to be aware of her move- 
ments.” 

Maggie, blushing at her own duplicity, offered to post Mr. Bolton’s 
letter. She could not bring herself to say that she too had heard 
from Trafford. However imprudent she might be in concealing it, 
she could noé tell Mr. Bolton or Mrs. Berry. 

So she ran away to her own room, and indited a shy little post- 
script—principally about Mr. Bolton. She was able to give an excel- 
lent account of him. She was very happy at Eastnor, happier than 
she had been for a long time. 

She was charmed to receive the books, and greatly obliged to Mr. 
Trafford. She would always add a bulletin of Mr. Bolton if he 
Wished it. She was so pleased to hear the news in his letter to Mr. 
Bolton, and offered her best wishes. 

“Very guarded—very commonplace,” she thought ; “so, perhaps; 
he will see I do not wish him to write again. Heigho!” 

So she posted the letter, and things fell into their usual routine. 
Nor did Trafford write again. 

212 
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CuartrR XXXVIII. 


“ Wauxt, I’m sure it has been quite like another world since you came 
down,” said Mrs. Berry, as she with Maggie were enjoying their five 
o'clock tea ; for Mr. Bolton generally slept at that time in order to be 
fresh and ready for his evening airing. 

“Take some marmalade, Maggie. How long is it since you came 
down? Five weeks next Tuesday—so it is! and it seems no time at 
all. Mr. Bolton says he feels like a new man. He is pretty sure to 
stay on as long as you are here. I hope Miss Grantham won't be 
sending for you.” 

“TI do not think she will,” replied Maggie, with a slight sigh, 

“she seems to have forgotten me; it is quite ten days since I wrote to 
her.” ‘ 
“Well, if I was you, Maggie,” said Mrs. Berry, oracularly, “I 
should never trouble about that. Your best plan would be to stick to 
the old gentleman upstairs. Miss Grantham will be marrying some 
day soon ; very likely she and that Trafford have made it up by this 
time, and then you will be sent adrift. Now Mr. Bolton will be like 
a father to you, and leave you his money when he dies.” 

“But Ido not think he has any money to leave. He lost it all 
when Mr. Trafford lost his, in that terrible failure.” 

“Don’t you believe all that! He pays like a prince, and as regular 
—as regular as the sun. Depend upon it he had a nest-egg put away 
snug. ‘There is no being up to those lawyers. He is a lawyer, is he 
not ?” 
 ‘* Yes; still I am quite sure he lost his fortune.” 

“Don’t tell me you are sure. I'll never believe it. And I can’t 
help thinking how nice it would be if you was to stay on, and him, 
summer and winter. If you wanted to go away for an out I could 
take care of him; and if I wanted to go you could take care of the 
house. You see, if he thinks you stick to him, though he has lost his 
money, he’ll be twice as fond of you. Has he any relations ?” 

“T do not know anything about his family.” 

“Relations is a bore,” said Mrs. Berry, reflectively. “They are 
always in the way when they aren’t wanted, and out of the way when 
they are. But my advice is, stick to Mr. Bolton and keep him here. 
He can’t be doing no business now; and where could he be better 
off ?” 

“ Nowhere, indeed. Still, if he gets stronger, I do not fancy he 
will keep away from London.” 

“J wouldn’t mind going back there myself if I could part with this 
house advantageously. But law, Maggie! you try to fix yourself on 
to some one. You have had wonderful luck so far, but still“you have 
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nothing really settled. Ah! you threw away your best chence when 
you let your cousin go! I never could quite make that out. Did you 
like any one else better, or did you think there was any chance of the 
Earl coming on again ?” 

“Oh, no! dear Mrs. Berry. Can you not imagine my simply 
objecting to marry any one until I found some one I really could 
like ?” 

“Mark my words, Maggie, you will be an old maid. There,” 
interrupting herself, “Sarah! The front door bell! It will be some 
one after my two top rooms; I thought I saw a gentleman come up 
the steps. It’s really cruel to think the chances one has, letting apart- 
ments; and all no good because I am tied to that unfortunate, mis- 
guided, treacherous scapegrace! Why, Sarah has come down again. 
What is it, Sarah ?” 

“ A gentleman for Mr. Bolton, ’m.” 

“A gentleman for Mr. Bolton! Is it Mr. Parkins ?’—this was the 
incumbent of St. Winifred’s. 

“No, ’m; it’s a stranger—a tall, dark gentleman.” 

“My goodness gracious! It’s that Trafford, Maggie; come to stir 
up everything! I should not wonder but he is after the old gentle- 
man’s money. I wish he would just stay away.” 

“T do not think it can be Mr. Trafford,” exclaimed Maggie, turning 
quite pale. “ Mr. Bolton did not in the least expect him.” 

“Tll lay anything it is. Here, Sarah; just ask Thomas who it is 
when he comes ont, and if he wants any dinner.” 

In a few minutes Sarah returned. “It’s Mr. Trafford, ’m, and he 
does not want any dinner; he had some at the hotel.” 

“There now! I told youso! And there will be an end of our 
peace and comfort.” ‘ 

“T hope not,” said Maggie, who felt a strong desire to run away. 
“Mrs. Berry, you said you wanted some of the green ribbon matched 
for your muslin dress; I, may as well go and get it for you now—of 
course, Mr. Bolton will not want me.” 

“Oh! do as you like; perhaps it will be better to get on with it 
when you can.” 

Maggie speedily departed on her errand, too disturbed to think 
very distinctly at first; but the prosaic employment of matching the 
ribbon helped to clear her brain. So she made a détour, during which 
her mind grew calmer and her pulses steadier. She would not seem 
to avoid Mr. Trafford, nor reject his well-intended professions of friend- 
ship, but she would really keep away from him as much as possible ; 
and also, if possible, never mention Paris or the De Beaumanoir 
imbroglio. It was quite foolish to be disturbed because of so natural 
an event as Mr. Trafford’s coming to see his invalid friend. She must 
be perfectly self-possessed, and treat it as a matter of course. 
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Thus fortified, Maggie returned; but did not reach the house till 
past seven. 

“Where on earth have you been ?” cried Mrs. Berry, who met her 
in the hall. “Mr. Bolton has been asking for you, and Mr. Trafford, 
and I have been in to see them; and I’m sure if Miss Grantham does 
marry Trafford I am not surprised. A nicer man never walked! He 
is quite delighted with Mr. Bolton—he never saw such a recovery ; 
and said out plain enough that the best thing the old gentleman could 
do was to stay where he was well off! What do you think of that ?” 
Mrs. Berry was radiant. 

“ Very sensible indeed.” 

“There, go—get off your hat and make yourself tidy. They have 
asked for tea, and you'd best go in and make it.” 

“ But I do not suppose Mr. Bolton can want me.” 

“ He does, I tell you. Don’t be aggravating and contradictory.” 

Maggie made no further objection, but removed her hat and 
smoothed her hair; and, arming herself with her never-failing needle- 
work, entered the “ enchanted hall” without giving herself time for 
more hesitation. 

Mr. Bolton was in his usual place by the window. Trafford was 
sitting by the table with the newspaper in his hand, as if he had been 
reading it alone. Thomas was laying the tea-things. 

“Where have you been, my dear? I have asked a dozen times for 
you ?” 

“ Doing a little shopping—as I did not think you would want me.” 

Trafford had stood up as she came in, and looked at her with a 
pleased half smile while Mr. Bolton spoke. 
uw, “ Well, Miss Grey ; you see I could not refrain from running down 
to see how my prescription agreed with our patient here. And really 
the effect is marvellous.” He shook hands with her very cordially. 

“T am very glad you are satisfied,” said Maggie, and placed herself 
at the tea-table. With ail her resolution, she felt strangely shy and 
embarrassed. 

“ You are not perhaps aware of all you have to thank me for,” con- 
tinued Trafford, addressing Bolton. “It was due to my dexterous 
manceuvres that you have been blessed with Miss Grey’s companion- 
ship. I put it into Lady Torchester’s head to apply to Miss 
Grantham ; but I was desperately afraid she would refuse.” 

Maggie shook her head a little sadly. “I fear she did not care 
enough to refuse,” she said in a low voice. 

“We will discuss that by-and-by,” said Trafford in the same tone. 

While Mr. Bolton, who did not catch the asides, was saying, “ You 
may laugh if you like, Mr. Trafford, but Maggie has been a blessing 
to me. The kindest, wisest little companion that could have been 
sent to a poor old fellow thrown on his beam ends like myself.” 
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“Laugh!” exclaimed Trafford, with much earnestness, “I meant 
what I said. Your opinion is an article of faith with me, of which 
Miss Grey is quite aware.” 

“Tf you are both going to persist in such bare-faced panegyrics,” 
said Maggie, rallying herself from her confusion, and laughing and 
blushing very prettily, “I shall run away and leave you to pour out 
your own tea.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried Trafford piously. ‘“ We will not breathe 
another syllable of praise. Thank you,” as he received his cup. “I 
think the last time you had the pleasure of pouring out tea for me was 
in Paris, under poor Mrs. Berry’s auspices. What an unfortunate 
affair that marriage of hers was.” 

“Do you know I think Mrs. Berry is really happier now than 
when she was running after imaginary grand people in Paris. She 
must be, for she is fully and congenially employed ; and after all, that 
must be nearly all that is necessary.” 

“ Not a bad definition of happiness—eh, Bolton ? but just a little 
more completes it.” 

“ What more ?” asked Mr. Bolton, who was enjoying his tea by the 
open window. 

“Well, congenial companionship as well as employment, that sup- 
plies the whole of what is necessary in your estimation, does it not, 
Miss Grey ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, with a little faint sigh. 

The evening went over with marvellous, charming rapidity. The 
invalid was wheeled out on the sands, and both his friends accom- 
panied him. There was something contagious in the sort of controlled 
joyousness that seemed to glow through Trafford’s manner and ring 
out in his voice. He did the principal part of the talking, and amused 
his listeners by a description of his experiences in court, which highly 
delighted Mr. Bolton. ‘ 

The air was delicious; the sunset hues divine; the ripple forward 
and soft caressing backward sweep of the wavelets, sweetest music. 
But at last Mr. Bolton decided to return to the house. It had been, 
he said, a very happy day, but he was tired, and bid Trafford and 
Maggie good-night as they went in. 

“Come, Miss Grey, the evening is heavenly; take one turn more 
on the beach before you imprison yourself for the night. Consider, I 
am only free for a couple of days; you ought to indulge me a little ; 
besides, I want to talk about Miss Grantham.” 

“Very well,” said Maggie; and they walked slowly away down the 
garden. Right or wrong, it was very delightful. No one was there 
to find fault or notice the unorthodox proceeding. 

“T imagine,” said Trafford, after a long, delicious silence, “that you 
think Miss Grantham was too ready to part with you?” 
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“T thought more of it when I first came down here. I am in a 
more healthy frame of mind now.” 

“JT rather think yours an unusually healthy mind; but you are 
mistaken if you think Margaret is not fondly attached to you. She 
is, and yet it is possible she may wound you. Do not, however, let 
that distress you. She is too true herself not to love you, and when 
you meet again you will be better friends than ever. Why, you saved 
her life.” 

“Still love—I mean affection—cannot be bought. Neither gold nor 
self-sacrifice avail much.” 

“ What can win love, then ?” asked Trafford in a low tone. 

“Oh, I cannot tell. I feel inclined to ask you, and then practise 
the spell on Miss Grantham. I do want her to love me as if we 
were equals, for equality is the soul of love and friendship.” 

“That was always your doctrine, and I believe it has much truth.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ And—forgive me if I speak too freely—do you never give any 
regretful thoughts to poor Torchester ?” 

“Never. I like him a very great deal, but I have never regretted 
not taking advantage of his boyish fancy. I should not have been 
happy. You could not imagine me a countess.” 

“Yes, I could,” said Trafford, with a gay laugh, “a very charming 
little countess; but I would rather not.” 

“ Of course, I know that,” returned Maggie, laughing also. He was 
so frank and pleasant and unloverlike that she was growing delight- 
fully at home with him. She did not notice that he turned and 
looked steadily at her, for she herself was watching the first moon- 
beams gleaming out over the smooth sea. 

“ How did you like the books I sent you ?” was his next question. 

“Very much—especially an article in that review on ‘ French and 
English fiction.” The writer knows women wonderfully. It seemed 
to me as if he knew every thought of mine, my courage and 
cowardice—everything. Is it not wonderful a man could write like 
this ?—for I suppose it was written by a man.” 

“T am glad it pleased you; very glad: for I am rather interested 
in the writer. Have you heard from Miss Grantham lately ?” 

“No, not for a fortnight.” 

“She is to be in town on Monday, I think, for some féte or enter- 
tainment ; and I am sorry to hear that Sir Hugh Erskine has been 
hanging about her at Cowes.” 

“Soam I. Icannot bear Sir Hugh. But, Mr. Trafford, I must 
go in, and you would like a cigar; so good-night: we are close to the 
garden-gate.” 

“Must you go? Well, good-night. 
It was, perhaps, inadvertence, but he held her hand rather too long 
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for the preservation of that calm, equable condition of friendship 
which she flattered herself she had been successful in attaining. 

“ Gracious goodness, Maggie! did you go out again, and have you 
been walking till this hour—just nine o’clock—with Mr. Trafford? If 
Miss Grantham was here, wouldn’t you catch it ; but don’t you be 
afraid, I won’t peach.” 

“ Was it very wrong to stay out with him?” said Maggie anxiously. 
“TJ will not do so again,’ —and she escaped to her own room, too happy 
at this renewal of the old easy, delightful intercourse to reason, or 
resolve, or torment herself. 

Maggie was reading the morning paper to Mr. Bolton the next 
day when Trafford came in, and she thought he looked grave and 
preoccupied. After a few words of greeting she rose to leave the 
room. ‘Trafford offered no opposition to her retreat, but rather 
facilitated it by opening the door. 

“T suppose Mr, Trafford has taken your place with the old gentle- 
man,” said Mrs. Berry, who, with a large apron over her neat morning 
dress, was making some pastry. “If you don’t mind, he will cut 
you out.” 

Maggie sat down and laughed merrily at the idea of a rivalry 
between herself and Trafford for the possession of Mr. Bolton’s money. 

“Qh, you think yourself very clever, I daresay, but I have seen a 
deal more of life than you have ; and mark my words, that ‘I'rafford is 
no friend of yours. I suppose he'll be wanting some dinner by-and- 
by. What shall I give him ; you know what he likes ?” 

“Indeed I do not. Send up some of your nice cutlets when Mr. 
Bolton takes his luncheon, and ask if Mr. Trafford will dine, and at 
what hour.” 

“Alate dinner! Law, Maggie, don’t put it into their heads. Per- 
haps the old gentleman may be wanting it regular after.” 

“Oh, he must take his food as the doctors direct.” 

Mrs. Berry prattled on for a while, till Maggie, finding a favourable 
opportunity, escaped to the parlour, and busied herself with her 
hostess’s books. 

After their early dinner, finding that Mr. Bolton was still occupied 
with his visitor, she got her hat and a book, and telling Mrs. Berry she 
would go to the seat on the crag to read awhile, she stole quietly away 
by the road, so as not to be perceived from the drawing-room windows. 

“T am sure it does not do poor Mr. Bolton much good, these London 
visitors ; he hasn’t eat two bites,” said Mrs. Berry ruefully, as Maggie 
left the room. “I am afraid your master is not quite so well to-day, 
Thomas ?” she continued. 
bs Well, mum, he does seem a little flustered like, but Mr. Trafford 
18 sure to cheer him up. Dinner at six, if you please; and will you try 
and get some fish, and anything else nice and tasty you can think of ?” 
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“ Fish !” almost screamed Mrs. Berry ; “ why, it’s half-past two now. 
T'll go and see about it at once.” 


Meantime Maggie had sat for some time, alternately trying to read 
and gazing out to sea dreamily. At length she closed her book, and, 
laying it aside, began to plan a letter to Miss Grantham. She must 
write and tell her of Mr. Trafford’s visit; and this was no trifling 
undertaking. It made her hot to think of it. She untied her hat 
and placed it on her knee. She had not sat long thus, a pretty little 
picture in her fresh black-and-white muslin dress, her scarf partly 
fallen off one shoulder, and her thoughtful face, with its earnest eyes 
and tender mouth, framed in a background of rock and wild flowers 
and trailing leaves, her hands resting on the brim of her hat—she had 
not sat long thus meditating, when Trafford joined her. She scarcely 
felt surprised, but she determined to leave him as soon as she could 
effect a retreat in good order. 

“ T rather think Bolton will not thank me for banishing you this 
whole morning ; but I could not help it.” 

“No, no! It must be delightful to him to have you here.” A long 
silence. 

“ What a charming nook this is. I suppose you often come here to 
read ?” 

“ Not very often. It is an awkward place for Mr. Bolton’s chair. I 
only indulge in reading here when I have nothing else to do.” 

No reply to this. A deep gravity, almost sternness, gathered over 
Mr. Trafford’s countenance. 

“ As you have finished your talk with Mr. Bolton, I daresay he will 
be ready for the paper; I had better go to him.” She took up her 
hat. 

“ No, he is not, I assure you. He is gone out by this time. He 
does not want you; but Ido. I have something to tell you! Some- 
thing to ask you, and,” coming a little closer, and leaning his arm 
on the back of the seat, nearly over her shoulder, “ I daresay you know 
very well what it is.” His first slight hesitation had completely 
vanished by the time he reached this part of his speech. 

Maggie was much impressed by the gravity of his manner ; but 
his proposing for her was an event so far beyond the range of possibi- 
lities in her estimation, that she exclaimed, honestly enough, “I do 
not, indeed!” raising her eyes to his as she spoke. Whatever it was 
she read there, she did not look up again. . 

“ Talways believe you,” he resumed; “ yet I have flattered myself 
there was such a thorough sympathy between us, that, whether accept- 
able or not, you must have known I love you—that I have loved you 
almost ever since I knew you.” 

He spoke softly and very calmly; but Maggie could not reply. 
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The astonishing confession, the terror of so much joy, struck her 
dumb. 

“ This is what I have to tell you. What I have to ask is, that you 
will love me ?” 

Maggie felt she must speak ; she had turned quite pale, and now 
began nervously rolling up the long ends of ribbon that adorned her 
hat, with trembling hands. 

“ Every one will think you mad,” she exclaimed at last, the upper- 
most thought getting utterance somehow; “ there is no equality 
between us.” 

“ For God’s sake!” said Trafford, with great earnestness, “ do not 
let any false pride stand between us. I have not acted with either 
sense or judgment ; but now—let nothing separate us. My life is in 
your hands !” 

“ And mine in yours,” said Maggie; the supreme importance of the 
moment lifting her over smaller doubts and shyness. “If you are not 
sure of your own courage and constancy, let what you have said be for- 
gotten. Oh! look into your soul, and see if I am really worth to you 
all you imagine! I can bear a good deal; but not to lose you 
once ! She stopped abruptly ; the enthusiasm which had nerved 
her to speak so boldly dying out. 

Trafford caught her hand in both of his. “I am not quite unworthy 
of you, dearest,” he said, while his eyes lit up and a dark flush passed 
over his cheek. ‘“ I know well how necessary you are to me. I have 
suffered enough from sacrificing natural instinct to conventionality. 
Then, Maggie, if you believe that I am true and loyal, you will not 
refuse to be my wife?” he pressed her hand almost painfully, and went 
on hastily, “ [ must confess that I deeply, bitterly regret not having 
sought you in my comparative prosperity, as my heart prompted. 
Now I have but broken fortunes to offer you! I donot set myself up 
as a hero; I am a very fallible mortal. Will you take me with all my 
imperfections ?” 

“TI understand,” said Maggie slowly, but leaving her hand in his. 
“ You did not think it possible to raise me to your own level before 
troubles came. Well, I am a fitter helpmate for a real worker than 
for a fine gentleman; but P 

“T acknowledge that you would have been braver and truer had 
you been in my place,” interrupted Trafford. 

“No,” replied Maggie, looking down; “ I should then have been a 
man, and felt the force of more worldly motives.” 

Trafford smiled, and ventured to kiss the hand he held so closely. 
Maggie withdrew it, as he continued : 

“ But, if you have even a little liking for me, grant me plenary 
absolution ; besides, I must remind you that you never granted me a 
glimpse of anything like preference. At Grantham, I thought you 
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were absolutely indifferent. Since that, I have imagined another 
motive had its share in your obstinate avoidance of me; but now— 
give me your hand again, give your heart!” 

“ Ah!” said Maggie, her lips quivering, and great unshed tears 
brimming up in her eyes, as she gave it tohim. “I have tried so hard 
not to love you. Oh! how angry every one will be! Mr. Bolton and 
Miss Grantham. What will Miss Grantham say ?” 

Unconsciously, she drew closer to him, and her hand pressed more 
tightly on his. 

“ Why think of them?” exclaimed Trafford; hitherto he had 
spoken with studied calmness, as if to disturb her as little as he could ; 
but now he let the emotion he felt speak in his voice. “ Think of me ; 
think of the happiness you give, my own darling!” clasping his arms 
round her, he at last sought the sweet, sad mouth, for which he had 
often pined, and pressed upon it a kiss so long, so tender, so impas- 
sioned, that Maggie felt as if her soul was drawn through her lips. 

“ T do think of you,” said she ina low, trembling voice, as he slowly 
released her. “‘ But I dread so much theiranger for you. Mr. Bolton! 
How shall I ever go in and speak to him? How will you tell him ?” 

Trafford smiled. “I have told him that I was going to try my 
chance to-day, and that, if successful, all he had to do was to offer his 
congratulations to my intended.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you have told him already ?” said Maggie, 
turning pale. “I shall dread to see him.” 

“ In short,” exclaimed Trafford, “if you are going to make a bugbear 
of my friends and relations, the sooner we are married the better; and 
you must hear what I have to say on that subject this evening or to- 
morrow morning. You are too frank and real to stand on punctilio, 
and, knowing me so well as you certainly do, it cannot be like begin- 
ning the great journey with a stranger.” 

“No;” with a shy smile and bright glance up at him. “A quiet, 
real home with you, where I can be busy and of use, would be 
very sweet ; but just now, I scarcely know whether I am terrified or 
happy.” 

i aa the tears overflowed their reservoirs so quickly, that she was 
obliged to cover her face in her handkerchief. 

Trafford wisely refrained from indulging in another kiss, though 
strongly tempted. Maggie was so tremulous, so shaken, that he 
feared to agitate her more. Gradually he drew her into calmer con- 
versation, and, with exquisite tact, assisted her to regain composure. It 
was very delicious to recall their first meetings and their delightful 
drive in Paris. ‘ You little knew how desperately inclined I was to 
run away with you that evening when we wandered by the lake.” 

“ Tt would not have been so easy to run away with me, against my 
will,” returned Maggie. 
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“ And would it have been quite against your will ?” 
“Yes, certainly then. But it is frightfully late; we must go in, 
Mr. Trafford.” 

“Mr. Trafford! What a little formalist! Do you mean to call me 
Mr. Trafford all the days of your life ?” 

“JT believe so. I have always thought of you as Mr. Trafford.” 

“But we have changed all that,” said he, rising and drawing her 
arm within his own. 


To meet Mr. Bolton with all her iniquity upon her head was a tremen- 
dous trial to Maggie, as Trafford, half amused, half sympathetic, 
observed. Having fully and completely made up his own mind as to 
what was best and pleasantest to do, he could not see the great 
importance Maggie attached to the opinions of other people. 

“ Well, my dear sir, we have come to claim your congratulations,” 
he said, with enviable coolness, taking his fiancée’s hand and laying 
it within that of the invalid. 

“You have them,” said Mr. Bolton, holding it kindly, though 
Maggie fancied there was a tinge of sadness in his tone, “ and I think 
there is that in both of you to make each other happy.” 

“T hope you are not very angry,” faltered Maggie. 

“Angry! No, my dear young lady, I have no right to be. I 
think you are both very excusable. Now you are probably not aware 
that it is six o'clock, and dinner is ready.” 

“Certainly not!” cried Maggie, flying away, glad to be alone even 
for a few minutes. 

Dinner was not nearly so painful as might have been expected. 
Trafford and Mr. Bolton discussed law and politics, and even litera- 
ture, with ease and apparent unconcern, while Mrs. Berry, in the 
regions below, marvelled much at her young friend joining the gentle- 
men at their repast. She had merely said hastily that she would tell 
her all by-and-by, as they encountered in the hall. So Mrs. Berry 
was obliged to wait. 

“Depend upon it,” she said to Sarah, in the “strong necessity” 
of speaking to some one, “he has been and told that Trafford how 
he intends making her his heiress, and shut him up! I heard them 
speaking very low and earnest just after lunch, when I was putting a 
clean toilette cover on Mr. Bolton’s dressing-table; and that’s the 
reason she’s gone in to dinner.” 

“ Well, ’m, I was thinking as Mr. Trafford was her young man.” 

“ Bless us and save us, Sarah! What put that in your head ?” 

But Mrs. Berry’s curiosity was not destined to be quickly allayed. 
After dinner Mr. Bolton elected to sit at the open window, and Maggie, 
to avoid the pain and difficulty of talking, gladly read the neglected 
morning paper; while Trafford lounged in an easy chair near her, in 
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a state of tranquil enjoyment, not often or long to be enjoyed in this 
weary world. At last Mr. Bolton said he was tired and would go to 
bed. Trafford assisted the excellent Thomas to wheel his master to 
his bedroom; returning, he found the lamp lit, and Maggie drawing 
forth her work at the centre table. 

Trafford stood for a moment or two on the hearth-rug. 

“T suppose it is not absolutely necessary for me to say good-night 
just yet?” he said. 

“Perhaps not,” said Maggie, shyly. 

Trafford drew a chair to the table and, leaning his elbow on it, 
looked at the pretty, busy white hands, the tenderly-curved throat, 
the half-averted head for a minute or two in expressive silence, while 
Maggie, in her quick-beating heart, felt how delightful yet how awful 
it was to be alone with him on such terms. 

“ Maggie,” he said at length, and his voice sounded like a caress, 
“ Maggie, what are you thinking of ?” 

“Oh, Miss Grantham! I can think of nothing else.” 

She pushed away her work, and clasped her hands in a sort of 
despair. 

“Flattering to me.” 

* But can you wonder at it? She will think me treacherous— 
everything that is bad.” 

“She shall not. I intend to see her myself on Tuesday, and to 
explain everything. Iam fond of Margaret Grantham. Though we 
may not see much of each other in future, I should not like you to 
lose her friendship.” 

“ Will it not be dreadful to have to tell her ?” 

“A little awkward to get into the subject, but easy enough after. 
Leave it all to me. Do not disturb the first happy hours I have known 
for more than twelve long months by conjuring up unpleasantness ; 
* Jet us talk of your relations. Shall I write and ask Uncle Grey for 
his blessing and consent ?” 

“ Ah, yes! poor dear Uncle Grey! You are very good and kind.” 

She stretched her hand out tenderly, and did not regain possession 
of it for a long time. 

“You must go away then to-morrow!” she exclaimed at length, 
after some laughing conjectures as to what Aunt Grey and Aunt Tor- 
chester respectively would say, and the Earl, and especially Cousin 
John, and much loving talk that would scarce read sensibly on paper. 

“Yes, I must indeed. I suppose you would, on the whole, prefer 
my remaining here ?” 

“T perfectly dread being alone. I shall imagine all sorts of 
things.” 

“T have no doubt of it; and therefore, in writing to Uncle Grey, 
would it not be as well to mention that we hope to arrange everything 
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so as to be married about the twenty-first of next month?” and Traf- 
ford watched the effect of this coup. 

“The twenty-first of next month,” repeated Maggie, opening her 
eyes in amazement. ‘ Why that is barely three weeks off!” 

“Just so. Have you any reasonable reason against it? What 
is the use of prolonging an uncomfortable transition state, exposed 
to the heavy fire of remonstrances which you seem to anticipate? 
You will be your own sweet, frank self, and not raise unnecessary 
difficulties ?” 

“Tt is all so wonderful, so astonishing,” murmured Maggie ; “ but 
nothing can be settled till you see Miss Grantham. Oh, do write and 
tell me all she says!” 

“She shall write to you herself. Yes, she shall!” in reply to an 
incredulous shake of the head. 

“ And now, Mr. Trafford—well—Geoffrey—you must go. Look, it 
is ten o'clock, and I have to see Mrs. Berry yet.” 

“Do, and tell her you have agreed to take me for better, for 
worse. This day’s proceedings require explanation, so good-night, 
darling, and do not let any one or anything frighten or disturb you. 
Remember you are promised and pledged to me,”’—and Trafford drew 
her closely to him, and looked intently, almost sternly into her eyes— 
“Twill hold you to it.” Then relaxing into a smile, as he met her half- 


wondering glance, “I am quite capable of desperate deeds, though 
you may not think so! Another kiss, Maggie. I really am a model 
of moderation; we have been absolutely engaged for six or seven 
hours, and I have had but one! now, one more! Ah! little witch! 


? 


why do I love you so much ? 
* * * * at * 

“T declare to goodness, Maggie, you could knock me down with a 
feather,” exclaimed Mrs. Berry, sitting down suddenly as if unable to 
stand, about half an hour after Trafford had torn himself away, when 
Maggie had, with much circumlocution and many break-downs, given 
her the startling intelligence that Trafford had proposed, had been 
accepted, and had made it all right with Mr. Bolton, ete. ete. ete. 

“ What in the world will Miss Grantham say—and the Earl? My 
gracious, Maggie, you have fixed yourself on to some one! but if he 
has no money what are you to do ?” 

“T never thought of that. He knows best. I leave everything to 
him.” 

“ And how sly you have been! now tell the truth, didn’t you know 
he was after you in Paris? Was that the reason you refused my 
lord ? You would have been better off as the Countess of Torchester. 
And what’s to become of poor Mr. Bolton when you are off honey- 
mooning ?” 

“ Yes, dear Mrs. Berry, something must be done for him.” 
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“Well to be sure, it’s all like a book. And what shall we give them 
for dinner to-morrow? Oh, you leave it to me,do you? I dare- 
say you are above dinners now; but mark me, if you want to keep a 
man sweet and civil, feed him! They are all alike. Lord, Maggie, 
you'll be first cousin to the Earl, and niece to my lady the Countess! 
People like them will never let a blood relation come to poverty. If 
ever a girl was born with a silver spoon in her mouth you are that 
girl !” 


CHAPTER XX XIX. 


TrarrorD had quite as much pluck as falls to the lot of most healthy 
Englishmen, and rather more strength of will than is possessed by 
the generality ; nevertheless he could not help smiling to himself at 
his own sense of embarrassment as he proceeded westwards to keep his 
appointment with Miss Grantham. 

The young heiress had found a few lines from him on her arrival 
from Cowes, in which he merely said—‘TI shall call upon you to- 
morrow at eleven, if not forbidden; I am about to commit what my 
‘ friends and the public’ will consider an act of imprudence, and as 
you are the most unworldly and imprudent of the family, I look for 
your countenance and support; you must therefore give me a few 
moments of your valuable time.” 

To which, the first post brought him this curt reply: 


* Dear Guorrrey,—At eleven. With pleasure. 
“ Yours, M. G.” 


It is an awkward position, that of announcing your intended mar- 
riage with one woman, to another who has made you an offer and 
been rejected. But Trafford was resolved that Miss Grantham should 
learn the history of his relations with Maggie from his own lips, and 
before any other individual. 

Miss Grantham received him in her private sitting-room, where 
the blazing July sun was toned down by rose-colour blinds, and the 
atmosphere was full of perfume from a profusion of flowers. All that 
taste and modern luxury could contribute of comfort and beauty was 
there assembled, yet the lovely possessor (and Trafford acknowledged 
to himself that she was lovely, as she received him with her usual 
graceful cordiality) had heavy eyes and an air of depression. 

“Well, Geoffrey, so you have come to make your confession to me 
at last,” said she, as Trafford sat down on the ottoman beside her. 
“Shall I tell you the heads of the discourse, and save you the 
trouble of trying to blush ?” 

“JT should like to hear your version; but I have no intention of 
blushing, there is nothing to blush for.” 
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“In one sense, I am sure not. I only thought of your possible 
bashfulness. Well, Geoffrey, you have come to confide in me that 
you are in love with little Maggie, and intend to propose for her 
forthwith.” 

“ Margaret, you are positively uncanny !” exclaimed Trafford, in no 
small surprise. ‘‘ Has Maggie written to you ?” 

“ Little traitress! no. Then you have absolutely proposed and been 
accepted? I thought there would be a little more time before us.” 

“Why, my dear cousin? You are not going to declare against me? 
I have quite counted on you.” 

“ And you may, Geoff, dear old friend. Oh! it is a desperate act! 
But if you have asked her, and you are sure she loves you, there is no 
more to be said; still I willsay that Iam very, very sorry. Asif it was 
not bad enough to lose your money and have to work for bare existence, 
you must hamper yourself with an incongruous engagement. You 
would do twice as well without it. It will be a millstone round 
your neck.” 

“An engagement probably would; but I do not intend it to be 
one. I have nearly persuaded Maggie that our wisest plan would be 
to marry sometime about the end of this month, and I look to you to 
complete her conviction.” 

“Geoffrey, you are certainly the most audacious man living,” 
cried Miss Grantham, laughing. “I know it is waste of words to 


talk to you against anything you have resolved upon: but how do 
you mean to get on? where do you mean to live? Qh, it is too 
dreadfully foolish altogether, and so out of place. Not that I mean 
to say a word against Maggie. She is a dear thing, but not a wife 


” 


for you—no.” The tears sprung to Miss Grantham’s eyes. “She is a 
little traitress! To think of the many times we have talked about 
you, and she never for a moment admitted that you were in love with 
her. She always denied that you made love to her;” and Miss 
Grantham paced to and fro. 

“She is no traitress, and I never did make love to her, at least, 
consciously, nor do I believe she ever admitted to herself that I 
loved her, though I suppose she must have felt I did. ‘Tell me how 
you knew what my confession was to be ?” 

“T always had an instinctive feeling that Maggie was attractive 
to you. Something in your voice when you spoke to her ”—Miss 
Grantham paused for a moment, and a contraction, as of pain, passed 
over her brow as she noticed the tender dreamy far-off look that came 
into Trafford’s eyes, the soft smile that stole over his lips, at her 
words, but he did not heed her—‘ was different from its usual tone,” 
she continued; “but that day at the Beeches, when Maggie came 
unexpectedly into the room, I saw it in your eyes. The more I 
thought of it, the more convinced I felt that you loved her, and 
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would marry her some day. Had you not made up your mind then ?” 

“T had,” he replied, “ 7f I could get her consent.” 

“Had you any doubt about that?” asked Miss Grantham, elevating 
her eyebrows. 

“Yes! great doubts. Now I will give you the whole history ;” 
and he began by their meeting in Paris, which he accounted for by 
his attempt to rescue Torchester from the gambling set into which he 
had fallen; he described the sort of curious interest he took at first in 
Maggie because she was so different from the people about her, and 
then because of the blending of modesty and frankness, unselfishness 
and individuality, which characterised her. Her unembarrassed ease 
with himself, as though he were completely out of the category of 
possible lovers; the confidence that insensibly grew up between them ; 
the tenderness called forth by her unprotected loneliness; the admi- 
ration excited by the innate bravery, the high spirit sheathed in the 
velvet softness of her nature. In short, Trafford, in his every-day 
phraseology, gave a most interesting psychological sketch of the 
mutual attraction of two kindred spirits, but wisely left out of sight 
the wildfire which had soon, though he scarce knew when, begun to 
flash along the electric system of his frame at the touch of that 
quiet little orphan’s hand, the glance of her calm sweet eyes. ‘I 
only regret I did not ask her to be my wife long ago. It seems a 
shame to turn to her when I have nothing left. What a strong hold 
the habits and opinions of one’s class have over us! At first I felt 
such a marriage would be disastrous and ridiculous, and then the 
first moment I lost my self-control, the instant I overstepped the 
boundary of quiet friendship—Maggie shrank so visibly, and avoided 
me so steadily, that I often thought she really did not care for me. 
And now there can be no doubt that our best course is to be married 
right off. Where could Maggie be during a long indefinite engage- 
ment? while I should be feverish and unsettled. Matrimony is not 
so very costly as we shall undertake it. I daresay Maggie will not 
mind sharing my chambers for a year or two; at all events, I have 
made up my mind on the subject.” 

“One word, Geoflrey! Did you know that she was at Grantham 
last winter when you came down with me ?” 

“No; but I confess your description of the new secretary roused 
my curiosity.” 

“ And you undertook the journey to satisfy it ?” 

“Not altogether. I was very pleased to be with you, Margaret.” 

“Do not tell me such stories, you never thought about me,” in- 
terrupted Miss Grantham, petulantly. “Then Maggie has been true 
always. Poor dear thing, she must have been unhappy often, and I 
have been so cross, Geoff! she shall marry you whenever you like. 
I'll write to her to-day and tell her so. I shall have no patience with 
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her if she contradicts you, when you love her so dearly ; and you do— 
you do not know how much you have let me see. But, Geoffrey, be 
constant, be kind! If hereafter you ever regret having made a foolish 
matriage—for it is a foolish marriage, and by-and-by, being a man, you 
may half resent the injury to your prospects and social standing—keep 
it to yourself, don’t let her see it; for though I feel infinitely vexed 
that she ever came in your way, if I saw you change to her and break 
her heart—for it would break if she saw you changed—I would hate 
and despise you.” 

“T think,” said Trafford, smiling, well pleased, “‘ you may trust her 
with me, and I think if there were more Margaret Granthams in the 
world, it would be a different and a better place.” 

“God knows! I am by no means sure. Now, Geoffrey, what do 
you want me to do?—to tell Tor and his mother ?” 

“No! I shall tell every one who need be acquainted, myself; 
but you kindly proposed writing to Maggie yourself, if you will do 
this, it will be a favour to us both. She is awfully nervous at 
the idea of universal disapprobation. Then when the general howl 
begins, if you will strike in with a different key it will produce a great 
effect, but I really only care for your own fair self. If you stand by 
me the rest may go.” 

“JT will do that, Geoffrey. Are you going?” 

“Yes, I have troubled you long enough.” 

“Oh, no, no! yet you had better go. I have twenty things to do 
before that horrid féte !” 

“What, the féte you came up on purpose for ?” 

“Yes, and I must go. I have such a lovely dress.” 

“Well, good-bye for the present.” 

“Remember, I shall go to your wedding, and bring Torchester with 
me,” cried the heiress, whose partisanship grew warmer each moment. 
“Dear Geoffrey, how I hope you may be happy! this is good-bye 
indeed!” As he bent forward to kiss her brow, she burst into tears, 
threw herself for an instant into his arms, and ran quickly from the 
room. 





There was no lovelier woman at the Marchioness of Hillshire’s fete 
than Miss Grantham. Her cheek had a soft glow, her eyes a light 
and animation that gave her new beauty. 

Sir Hugh Erskine pronounced her perfect—dazzling, and declared 
his mind to be made up, that to-morrow he would secure this exquisite 
creature for himself. 

When, a few days after, his departure for a lengthened visit 
to Palestine and the East was announced, to the delight of Lord 
Torchester and several others, society naturally concluded that he had 
been rejected. 
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It would swell the narrative of little things to portentous length 
were all the doubts and self tormentings of poor Maggie, during 
the day succeeding Trafford’s departure, set down. The greatest 
aggravation of her uneasiness arose from the downcast expression of 
Mr. Bolton’s face, and the depressed quiet of his manner. She felt a 
criminal of the deepest dye every time she looked at him. Mrs. Berry, 
too, was a thorn in the flesh, with her perpetual “ wonderings” what 
this and that person would say, her conjectures, speculations, and 
congratulations. 

The next day, however, brought Maggie an enchanting letter, tender, 
bright, and full of quiet humour shining through its deeper feeling. Of 
course it had to be replied to, and that was enough joy to have lit up a 
whole week. Gradually the astonishing fact that she was engaged to 
Trafford, and on the point of becoming his wife, grew delightfully fami- 
liar to Maggie’s mind, and its more awful aspects disappeared. Then 
came a welcome epistle from dear Miss Grantham, beginning, “So we 
are to be kinsfolk as well as acquaintance, dear Maggie,” and continuing 
in the kindest, frankest tone to describe her own preparation for the 
event, and her complete consent. “You would laugh if you could 
have seen Torchester’s mingled amazement and amusement. I can- 
not help imagining that on the whole he is highly delighted, though 
I cannot quite understand him. Of course it seems to him as it would 
to any one—rather mad of Geoffrey to think of marrying any one just 
now ; but he has always been so thoroughly independent, such a men- 
tor to Torchester and myself, that we would as soon think of dictating 
to majesty as advising him, and I trust in heaven all will go well and 
happily with you both. I must, however, admit that Lady Torchester is 
in a dreadful state of mind. She was here to-day on her way to see 
Geofirey, to remonstrate with him, ete. Much effect she will produce! 
But she may worry him. So I am quite of his opinion that the sooner 
you are married the better. Lady Torchester and every one else must 
thereafter ever hold their peace ; besides, I want to be at your wedding, 
and cannot postpone my departure for our cruise much longer.” 

“Aunt Grey” wrote “after her kind,” and Trafford was much 
pleased with Uncle Grey’s kindly, simple reply to his letter. 

There is no more to tell. One chapter of a woman’s life is finished, 
and into the deeper, sweeter, homelier mysteries and interests of the 
next, writers of English fiction seldom venture to extend their explora- 
tions— 

“ The reasoning of the strongest is always the best.” 


Trafford had his way, and his very quiet, almost private, wedding 
was performed in time to allow the happy couple to spend all the long 
vacation together at the “ leafy retreat” in Wales, as that gentleman 
had planned. 
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“T little thought when we met in Paris,” said the Earl to his 
cousin’s bride, as he handed her into the Eastnor fly which was to 
convey them to the station, “that the first kiss you were to bestow on 
me would be as Geoff Trafford’s wife.” 

“What a wonderful ending! How good you have always been to 
me, dear Lord Torchester !” 

“Well, take care of Geoff, for he is a good fellow.” 


“How awfully happy they are!” said the Earl enviously, with a look 
half comic, half wistful, as he rejoined his cousin, whom he found 
alone in the little drawing-room. 

“T wish, Margaret, we were going to follow suit.” 

“ Dear Torchester, don’t talk nonsense to me now.” 

“Not now! Well, when may I talk what you choose to call non- 
sense, eh, Margaret ?” 


“Qh, I don’t know! When we are under blue skies in a southern 
climate, perhaps.” 





Random Sketches in Watural History. 
A GENUINE NORWAY RAT. 


More than a hundred and fifty years ago, when gallant men and 
beautiful women were intriguing to bring about the restoration of 
the Stuarts, this country was being rapidly invaded by a new species of 
Rodent. Wherever it settled itself, the familiar black rat, which a few 
generations before had also been an invader, gradually disappeared, 
being either eaten up or gradually absorbed by the stronger and 
more voracious race. If the Jacobites among our forefathers were 
unfortunate in their adherence to the ancient line of kings, and were 
doomed to suffer iz purse and person for their loyalty, they took their 
revenge in many a humorous sally at the expense of the usurpers, as 
the house of Hanover were then designated by the Jacobites and their 
supporters. A Jacobite wag gravely associated the invasion of the 
country by the brown rat with the coming of our first Hanoverian 
monarch, and dubbed the long-tailed and whiskered freebooter who took 
possession of lodgings and victuals without asking “ by your leave,” the 
Hanoverian rat. What was the pleasantry of a few in a generation 
became the belief of the many, and within the past quarter of a 
century we have known more than one aged person, who could speak 
of “the forty-five ” at second hand, who religiously believed that the 
first brown rat ever seen in these islands came across in the ship 
which brought the new dynasty to England. 

Another section of the public believed that the brown rat came 
from Norway, and to this day, among the vulgar, it is spoken of as 
the Norway rat. It is needless to tell our readers that neither of 
these titles was correct, as it has long been established that the 
brown rat hails froma the far East—-from the cradle of the human 
race, in Asia Minor, whence it has accompanied man in all his 
wanderings over the earth, sharing his poverty and his affluence ; 
eating contentedly of the humble provender of the poor, and levying 
a toll on the luxuries of nobles and of kings. 

The Norway rat, of which we wish to say a few words, is THE 
LEMMING, a species of the mouse tribe, somewhat smaller than the 
guinea pig, to which in form it bears a considerable resemblance, only 
the head and body are flatter. Its length is about six inches, of 
which the short stump of a tail forms half an inch. It is black in 
colour, mottled with tawny spots, which vary in their disposition in 
different individuals, and the belly is white, with a slight tinge of 
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yellow. ‘The fore legs are short and strong, and the hind legs are 
nearly one half longer than the former, enabling it to run with con- 
siderable speed. ‘The feet are armed with strong hooked claws, five 
in number, enabling it to burrow in the earth and among the frozen 
snows of its native region. Its cheeks are blanched, and it sports a 
pair of long light whiskers, and its eyes, though small, are beautifully 
black and piercing. The lip is divided, and the ears are small and 
sharply pointed. As its home borders on the region of eternal snow, 
in the valleys of the Kolen Mountains which separate Sweden from 
Nordland, its hair is both thick and soft, and becomes almost white 
during the long and cheerless winter of these inhospitable regions. 
The skin is much thinner than in any of its congeners. When 
enraged it gives utterance to a sharp yelp, similar to that of 2 month- 
old terrier whelp. 

If not so active and frisky as its brown con ‘ener, it is a lively little 
fellow when met with in its native haunts during the short summer 
—now sitting on its haunches nibbling at a piece of lichen, or the 
catkins of the birch, which it conveys to its mouth with its forepaws, 
after the manner of the squirrel, or engaging in a romp with its 
fellows, popping in and out of its burrow in the earth where it sleeps 
and rears its young, of which the female has two or three litters 
annually, numbering from five to seven in each. It is a most 
audacious little fellow, and fears neither man nor beast, refusing to 
give way save on the compulsion of superior force. Travellers speak 
of having seen them frisking about in hundreds in their native forests, 
when they dispute the path even with man. From the vantage 
ground of the mounds of earth at the entrance to their burrows, they 
‘sit on their beam ends and scan the intruders with comical gravity. 
If the traveller has a dog with him, unhappily ignorant of the ways 
of this cool and impudent varmint, he will likely advance with the 
easy nonchalance of his tribe to smell the odd little animal—which 
betrays no fear at his approach,—to be rewarded by a sharp and 
trenchant bite on the nose ; a reception so sudden and unexpected that 
it is ten chances to one against his prosecuting his investigations 
further, for a dog is too well bred to attack any strange living object 
which awaits his approach, and his natural politeness is increased in 
favour of an animal which, as the Scotch proverb hath it, “ Takes the 
first word of ‘ Flyting,’” i.e., inaugurates hostilities, 

Unlike many of its congeners, the Lemming does not provide a 
suflicient store of food to last it through the long winter, when the 
earth is covered with snow, and as it does not hibernate, it is driven 
to many a hard shift in its struggle for a subsistence. It devours the 
bark of trees and small twigs, and drives tunnels through the snow 
along the surface of the ground, eating every shred of vegetation it 
meets with. These food burrows are all connected with a main 
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burrow, leading to its home in the earth, which is ventilated by a 
hole driven obliquely through the snow to the surface. These air 
shafts guide the Arctic fox and the Ermine to their whereabouts, and 
they devour many of them, while kites and other predaceous birds 
are ever on the watch to pick them up when they emerge upon the 
surface. The natives of these regions kill and eat them during 
summer, when they are in good condition ; and a travelled friend of 
ours, who has partaken of its flesh, speaks of it as a most valuable 
addition to their scanty cuisine. When captured young it is easily 
tamed, and becomes an interesting pet. We saw one once in the 
possession of a Montrose skipper, which allowed itself to be handled 
and fed out of the hand, but it had an awkward habit of fixing its 
incisors into the fingers of an incautious admirer on the smallest pro- 
vocation. During summer they swarm with vermin to such an extent 
that, although when exar ined singly they can scarcely be discerned 
by the naked eye, they change the colour of the animal to a dull 
red. 

The Lemming multiplies so rapidly, that in the course of ten or 
twelve seasons food becomes scarce, and on the approach of some 
winter when the food question has become one of life or death, the 
over-stocked market is relieved by an expedient unparalleled in its 
nature among four-footed animals. This singular little creature is so 
local in its habits, that, unless under the circumstances we are about 
to narrate, it never leaves the mountain regions to establish itself on 
the plains, where food is more abundant. 

The inhuman suggestion of a modern writer that our paupers 
should be packed into rotten ships, which should be sent out to sea 
and scuttled, is something like the method‘adopted by the Lemmings 
themselves, to avert the famine which threatens to annihilate the 
entire species. When the time for the settlement of the question of 
partial extermination for the benefit of the race, or total extermination 
by starvation can no longer be delayed, they assemble in countless 
thousands in some of the mountain valleys leading into the plains, 
and the vast army of martyrs being selected, they pour across the 
country in a straight line, a living stream, often exceeding a mile in 
length and many yards in breadth, devouring every green thing in 
their line of march ; the country over which they have passed looking 
as if it had been ploughed, or burned with fire. They march princi- 
pally by night, and in the morning, resting during the day, but never 
seek to settle in any particular locality, however abundant food may be 
in it, for their final destination is the distant sea, and nothing animate 
or inanimate, if it can be surmounted, retards the straight onward 
tide of their advance. 

When the Reindeer gets enveloped in the living stream, they will 
not even go round its limbs, but bite its legs until, in its agony and 
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terror, it plunges madly about, crushing them to death in hundreds, 
and even killing them with its teeth. If a man attempts to stem the 
living torrent, they leap upon his legs; and if he lay about him with 
a stick, they seize it with their teeth, and hold on to it with such 
determined pertinacity that he may swing it rapidly round his head 
without compelling them to loosen their hold. If a corn or hay rick 
be in the way, they eat their way through it; and on arriving at the 
smooth face of a rock, they pass round it, forming up in close column 
again on the other side. Lakes, however broad, are boldly entered, 
and the passage attempted ; and rivers, however deep and rapid, are 
forded, impediments in the water being as boldly faced as those on 
shore. They have been known to pass over a boat and to climb on to 
the deck of a ship, passing without stop or stay into the water on the 
further side. 

Their natural instincts are not in abeyance during this migration, 
as females are frequently seen accompanied by their young, and carry- 
ing in their teeth some one which had succumbed to the fatigues of 
the march, which might not be stayed until the helpless one was 
recruited. 

Foxes, Lynxes, Weasels, Kites, Owls, &c., hover on their line of 
march and destroy them in hundreds. The fish in the rivers and lakes 
lay a heavy toll upon them, and vast numbers are drowned, and die by 
other accidents in “ flood and field ;” but the survivors, impelled by 
some irresistible instinct, press onwards with no thought of stopping, 
until they lose themselves in the sea, sinking in its depths as they 
become exhausted in such numbers that for miles their bodies, 
thrown up by the tide, lie putrefying on the shore. Comparatively 
few ever return to their native haunts, but there can be no doubt that 
some do so, as they have been seen on the return, pursuing their 
backward journey in the same fearless and determined manner as their 
advance, 

The peasants witness this dread incursion with terror. Until lately 
they believed that the vast horde was rained from heaven as a punish- 
ment for their sins, and during the time of their passage they used to 
assemble in the churches, the priests reciting prayers specially com- 
posed for such visitations. It was also believed that the Reindeer ate 
them, and that they so poisoned the ground they passed over that 
they would not eat on it for a considerable time. As we have seen, 
the reindeer bites them with its teeth in its agony and terror, and the 
complete sweep they make of every blade of grass on their line of 
march satisfactorily accounts for its declining for a time to graze 
upon it. 

A recent writer tells us, that in addition to this wholesale migration, 
which takes place about twice during a quarter of a century, smaller 
migrations occur, in which many are killed, while others live to return 
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to their haunts; but as there are several species of lemmings spread 
over the northern regions of both the old and the new world, he may 
allude to another variety than the one we have been dealing with, 
which is the Mus lemmus of Linneus and Pallas. 

The superstitious notions and wonderful reports once prevalent with 
regard to the lemming, as recorded by old writers, are not without 
interest. Olaus Magnus says: 

“In the foresaid Helsingia, and provinces that are near to it, in the 
diocese of Upsal, small beasts with four feet, that they call Lemmar or 
Lemmus, as big as a rat, with a skin diverse-coloured, fall out of the 
ayr in tempests and sudden storms; but no man knows from whence they 
come—whether from the remoter islands, and are brought hither by the 
wind, or else they breed of feculent matter in the clouds; yet this is 
proved, that so soon as they fall down there is found green grass in their 
bellies not yet digested. These, like locusts, falling in great swarms, 
destroy all green things, and all dyes they bite on, by the venome of them. 
This swarm lives so long as they feed on new grass. Also they come 
together in troops like swallows that are ready to fly away ; but at the set 
time they either dye in heaps with a contagion of the earth (by the cor- 
ruption of them the ayr grows pestilentiall and the people are troubled 
with vertigos or the jaundice); or they are devoured by beasts called com- 
monly lekeirt or hermalins, and these Ermines grow fat thereby, and their 
skins grow larger.” 


Schceffer, whom we next cite, believed that 


“They sometimes make war, and divide themselves into two armies along 
the lakes and meadows. They seem likewise to commit suicide, for they 
are found suspended in the branches of trees; and they probably throw 
themselves in troops into waters, like the swallows.” 


Although prepared to believe that they hanged themselves, he did not 
believe that they were bred in the clouds. He says: 


“ Wormius thinks plainly that they are bred in the clouds; but the 
learned Isaac Rossius, in his notes to Pomponius Mela, corrects him and 
says, the reason why these animals are supposed to fall from the clouds is, 
because they used not to appear, but immediately after rain they creep out 
of their holes, either for that they are filled with water, or because this 
creature thrives much in rain, which opinion seems most probable to me.” 


Pontoppidan, writing at a later period, says: 


“They multipiy very fast by what we see of them, though. God be 
praised, but seldom, i.e., about once or twice in twenty years, when they 
come from their peculiar abodes. At these times they gather in great 
flocks together, consisting of many thousands, like the hosts of God, to 
execute His will—i.e., to punish the neighbouring inhabitants by destroying 
the seed, corn, and grass; for when this flock advances they make a visible 
pathway on the earth or ground, cutting off all that is green, and this they 
have power and strength to do till they reach their appointed bounds, 
which is the sea, in which they swim a little about, and then sink and 
drown.” 


Pontoppidan, who had never seen the Lemming alive, although he 
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collected a large amount of interesting information, credible and in- 
credible, regarding it, notes a holiday held in his time throughout 
Bergen, termed a mouse festival, which had so far degenerated from 
its ancient purpose, that the peasants put on their holiday clothes 
and went to sleep. In former times the day was kept as a solemn 
fast “to avert the plague of lemen and other mice, which some pre- 
tend have been used to fall down formerly from the clouds.” 

Wormius, in his treatise on the Lemming, gives an exorcism used on 
such occasions, of which the following is a translation : 

“T exorcise you, pestiferous worms, mice, birds, locusts, or other animals, 
by God the Father Almighty, and Jesus Christ his Son, and the Holy 
Ghost proceeding from both, that you depart immediately from these 
fields, or vineyards, or waters, and dwell in them no longer, but go away to 
those places in which you can harm no person; and on the part of the 
Almighty God, and the whole heavenly choir, and the holy Church of God, 
cursing you whithersoever ye shall go, daily wasting away and decreasing 
until no remains of you are found in any place, unless necessary to the 
health and use of man, which may He vouchsafe to do who shall come to 
judge the living and the dead and the world by fire. Amen.” 

A Mr. Kmedtzan, who says he was an eye-witness of what he 
describes, informed Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke, the author of the 
admirable books of travel in Sweden and Lapland, that they cross 
rivers by forming a kind of pontgon bridge with their bodies, the 
head of each being supported by the hind quarters of the one in 
advance; and that on this living bridge “the remainder of the 
army pass rapidly over the backs of the supporters and gain the 
opposite shore.” This method of crossing a river is simply impossible, 
and is moreover quite unnecessary, as the little animal is a first-rate 
swimmer and has no dread of the water. The weight of the passing 
freight would sink the living bridge and drown its unfortunate com- 
ponent parts, and the flow of the stream, even in a quiet pool, would 
prevent its cohering. 

Travelling rapidly and by night, their sudden irruption into a 
locality, together with the complete destruction of the field and 
garden crops, tended to make the ignorant peasantry look upon them 
as a special visitation from Providence for their sins, and will readily 
account for the extraordinary notions held regarding them. The case 
of educated men who have averred that they have seen the reindeer 
eat them, and have witnessed them cross a river in the manner de- 
scribed above, is diffetent, and proves how difficult it is for even intel- 
ligent and cultivated men to adhere to facts whenever a temptation to 
the marvellous presents itself. 

In the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xxi., Sir Paul Rycant, in 
& communication to Mr. Ellis, says that in their march— 


“When they are met in woods or fields, and stopped, they sit themselves 
upon their hinder feet like adog, and make a kind of barking or squeaking 
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noise, leaping as high as a man’s knee, or near eight feet (there must have 
been giants in those days!) defending their line as long as they can; and 
if at last they be forced out of it, they ercep into holes, and set up a cry 
sounding like crabb, crabb. They never come into any house, nor meddle 
with anything that is man’s meat; if a house happen to be in their way, 
there they stop till they die.” 


Goldsmith excepts the latter statement without remark; he also 
says that 


* “Tf the leader be forced out of its line, which it defends as long as it 
can, and be separated from the rest of its kind, it sets up a plaintive cry 
different from that of anger, and as some pretend to say, gives itself a 
voluntary death by hanging itself on the fork of a tree. . . . After com. 
mitting incredible devastations, they are at last seen to separate into two. 
armies, opposed with deadly hatred, along the coasts of the larger lakes 
and rivers. The Laplanders, who observe them thus drawn up to fight, 
instead of considering their mutual animosities as an happy riddance of 
the most dreadful pest, form ominous prognostics from the manner of their 
arrangement. They consider their combats as a presage of war, and expect 
an invasion from the Russians or the Swedes, as the sides neat those kingdoms 
happen to conquer. . . . From that time they utterly disappear, nor is 
it well known what becomes of either the conquerors or the conquered. 
Some suppose that they rush headlong into the sea, others that they kill 
themselves, as some are found hanging on the forked branches of trees. But 
the most probable opinion is that, having devoured the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the country, and having nothing more to subsist on, they then 
fall to devouring each other, and having habituated themselves to that kind 
of food, continue it. . . . They also seem to infect the plants they 
have gnawed, for the cattle often die that afterwards feed in the places 
where they passed.” 


Many animals migrate from place to place, or take possession of 
new territory, when food becomes scarce ; but we have only one other 
instance of a living creature migrating in vast numbers to certain 
destruction, and that is the locust. When their numbers increase 
beyond the food-producing powers of their natural habitat, they pour 
in countless millions into the colder regions beyond, smothering each 
other in their flight, until the ground is covered with their dead 
bodies to the depth of several inches, and watercourses are choked up 
by them, until the air is tainted with the smell of their putrid bodies: 
for miles. Not one of them ever returns from whence they came. 
Their course is always onward, until those that escape death by acci- 
dent are killed by the first cold weather they encounter. And in this. 
way nature compels, from time to time, a vast body of these creatures. 
to an act of self-destruction in order that the species may not be 
annihilated. 

What a blessing it would be if the brown rat would reduce its 
numbers in a similar manner! But for the wealth of this country in 
food they would be compelled to eat each other up, or remove them- 
selves to some other country. Few people can form an idea of the 
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vast number of them there are in London, or the heavy toll they levy 
upon the food stores of the country. If we could but enlist ‘The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ who, according to Robert Browning, cleared 
that Hanoverian city of its rats, drowning them in the Weser, what 
a stampede we should witness—their carcases would choke the Thames! 
The sights and sounds which greeted the eyes and ears of the won- 
dering citizens of Hamelin when, in terms of his contract with the 
burgomaster, he piped to their destruction the rats which had so long 
fattened upon them, would be more than exceeded : 


“Into the street the piper stept, 
Smiling just a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle flame when salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, Jean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young pickers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Followed the piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished! 
Save one who, stout as Julius Cesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript had cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary.” 


We should not grudge the escape of one, or even a dozen, of the 
mighty horde of rats which infest our great metropolis, to be the 
historians of the destruction which befell the tribe. 
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Vapoleon the First, 
By DE BODICHON.* 


History has not represented the first Napoleon as he was in reality. 
Poets, private secretaries, courtiers, enthusiasts, enemies, and clamourers, 
have drawn the portrait. We propose to examine his character from 
the point of view of physiologist and positivist. 

Napoleon was neither dark nor fair. He had dark chesnut hair, eyes 
grey, complexion of a pale brown without any red in it, and a smooth 
skin. The brain was large; the skull belonged to the largest develop- 
ment ever known. His circulation was slow, the pulse counting forty 
beats a minute; he perspired little, and was insensible alike to heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst ; his chest was prominent, and his limbs 
well proportioned ; his height was five feet two inches. Of a lymphatic 
temperament, he could support alike excess of physical and intellectual 
exertion. It was a constitution of granite. Warm baths, coffee, and 
strong wines restored his circulation. His intellect was vast and 
many-sided, applying itself to details and generalizations; made up of 
prodigious memory, that rapidly took account of place, number and 
cause, and the bearings of things; a genius, in fine, eminently prac- 
tical and positivist. Dissimulation, an extraordinary power of gene- 
ralization, and a sluggish temperament, make up this wonderful man ; 
these qualities are the sources of his greatness. 

He was a fatalist. Events are brought about by a power superior 
to human will, he said. There is neither good nor bad in the world. 
The morality of an action is to be judged by its expediency. Reli- 
gions are human institutions, serving as a sort of vaccine to protect us 
against lower superstitions, to be defended, not in the interests of 
society, but in the interests of the priests. 

Such was his creed, and he naturally hated those who possessed a 
higher one. Consul, emperor, prisoner, and exile, he hated philosophy 
and philosophers from first to last, and accused them of the misfortunes 
he had himself brought upon France—the failure of the Russian expe- 
dition, the sore discontent of the nation, and so on. “They believe 
neither in myself nor in my priests,” he said, these metaphysicians, 
speaking of b. Constant, L. Chenier, Guignéné, and others, who showed 
hostility to the Concordat, “and are good for nothing but to be thrown 

* This translation is written and published by the author’s sanction, and 
is extracted from a large work called ‘De ’Humanité.’ It was written 
more than twenty years ago, and the types were set in Algiers, but were 
broken up by the police of the Second Empire. 
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into a pond. Je les ai comme une vermine sur mes habits.” Tt was 
natural that being, as he eminently was, a mystifier of the people, 
dazzling them with charlatanry and words, he should fear and hate 
the spirit of inquiry and independence. Thus, Tacitus was a mere 
writer of romance, Gibbon a brawler, becaus2 these two writers ex- 
posed the crimes of the Roman emperors. Voltaire, Rousseau, Necker, 
de Staél, J. B. Say, Gall, Montlosier, Raynouard, Lemercier, were 
equally hateful to him; as were all writers ancient and modern who. 
dared to think for themselves. For the exaltation of Caesarism, he 
wanted the Roman history to be written over again, and maintained 
a host of Uittératews for that purpose; Barére, Madame de Genlis, 
Fiérée, Montgaillard, Foulanes, Lacépedes, &c. Authors who ven- 
tured upon criticism were either exiled or thrown into prison. 
Foreign books and journals were prohibited; and quite logically. 
Free thought treads down structure of falsehood and mystification 
called Bonapartism. 

By the multitude in France Napoleon was long considered the 
defender of the principles of 1789, and he used to say at St. Helena 
that he had imbued foreign nations with the revolutionary spirit; 
but after the 18th Brumaire his cause was entirely personal. What, 
indeed, are revolutionary principles? They are liberty, equality, 
sovereignty of the people, republican institutions, a nation governing 
itself, a free church, religious toleration, international feeling, the 
democracy protected against the aristocracy, the people protected 
against the ruler. Let us consider the cause of Bonaparte. As 
soon as he had seized the reins of power, he confiscated journals, 
destroyed republican institutions after every victory, created a legislative 
body that was a mere puppet in his own hands, turned the assembly 
into a machine, the army into a body of irresponsible functionaries ; 
he established a state religion, restored a kind of feudalism, created 
entailed estates and titles of nobility, which were distributed to 
renegades of the revolution like himself; the people were deprived of 
all right of judgment upon public affairs, the sovereign was placed 
above the nation; a legion of parasites was there; public education 
was constructed solely with a view towards forwarding the Napoleonic 
idea; taxation that weighed upon the rich was abolished, and that 
affecting the poor restored. 

He spoke of the divine right that Providence had accorded to him, 
and became, in fact, an Oriental, delighting in pompous titles—lac- 
queys were glorified under the names of princes, marshals of the empire, 
chamberlains—most of them being adventurers without any political 
or religious convictions. The re-establishment of a court has been a 
scourge for France; a court with us Frenchmen is the ruin of morals. 
Before the 18th Brumaire France was surrounded by republics— 
Batavian, Helyetian, Roman, Cisalpine, Ligurian. All were destroyed 
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by him. After his marriage with Marie-Louise he was heard to talk 
more than once of “mon oncle, Louis the Sixteenth.” Napoleon, by 
persuading the French nation that he was the bulwark of the revolu- 
tionary ideas of 1789, shows an extraordinary aptitude for mystifica- 
tion, outdoing in this respect all the miracle-workers that ever lived. 
He drove France for sixteen years as a shepherd his sheep; and 
the moral standard of the nation sank by many degrees. Servile 
manners, the destruction of independent character, the prestige of a 
spurious glory, the desire of places and decorations, the immorality, 
the military coarseness, the international hate, thereby engendered, 
still brand France with the mark of moral inferiority. She possessed 
during that epoch but one heroic quality—that of courage on the 
battle-field. “Destroy,” he said to his soldiers; “ twez et allez vous faire 
tuer ; TEmpereur vous regarde.” To the magistrates he said, “Judge 
and condemn that innocent person; l’Empereur vous regarde.” To 
the priests, “ Priez pour ’ Empereur.” To the idle, “ Songez a ? Em- 
pereur.” To the industrious, “ Travaillez pour TEmpereur.” Every 
Frenchman belonged more absolutely to the Emperor than a dog to 
his master, because the subjection of the Frenchman was voluntary. 
The words, “ the Emperor is satisfied,” produced new acts of devotion. 
Nothing like it was ever seen in a civilized society. In sacrificing 
2,500,000 Frenchmen, the flower of the nation, he left the con- 
tinuation of the race to the feeble, the deformed, the unhealthy ; 
and naturally it followed that the physical condition of French 
subjects from 1804 to 1816 was below that of any previous or 
following epoch. A nation is regenerated by liberty, morality, 
peace, labour, economy, free thought ; and Napoleon was the enemy 
of all these. 

He loved: noise, movement, martial life, drums, trumpets, and the 
destruction of life upon a large scale. Though circumspect in no 
small degree, he revealed this by one of his despatches: “Sur une 
espace de lieue carrée, 9000 a 10,000 cadavres, et 4000 & 5000 che- 
vaux tués; tout cela avait plus de relief sur un fonds de neige.” 
The East was the land of his dreams. There life is nothing; there, 
to use his own language, “ on peut travailler au grand.” 

Egotism, jealousy, acquisitiveness, a passion for mystifying others, 
falsehood, were strongly-marked characteristics. He was also a re- 
viler; he insulted all whom he feared or hated. Thus this old friend 
of Robespierre, this whilom Jacobin and terrorist, designated the 
sincere republicans as “chiens enragés” and brigands; he called the 
King of Prussia the most complete fool of all the kings on earth ; 
Pitt an enemy of the human race; the Spanish Bourbons a troop of 
sheep ; Broglie, Bishop of Ghent, a reptile ; the emigrants who were 
faithful to the monarchy and the priests who disapproved of the Con- 
cordat “scum of the earth.” He calumniated the Duc d’Enghien by 
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pretending that he had proferred him his services. He accused 
Grouchy of the defeat at Waterloo, Bernadotte of not having come to 
his aid on the field of Eylau. He showed himself a true Corsican to 
the last. It was a boast of his that he had never committed any 
crimes privately. This was a lie. His Corsican enemies, Aréne and 
Cerrachi, fell into a trap of his setting and lost their lives. Pichegru 
was strangled by his order; several former Jacobins were summoned 
before a council of war, and by his private command condemned to 
death. The assassination of the Duc d’Enghien made a noise in the 
world because he was a Bourbon. History will some day relate many 
analogous cases, hitherto left in obscurity. Nero and Torquemada 
destroyed fewer lives throughout their entire career than did Bonaparte 
during a single month of his reign. I believe, that from 1804 to 
1815 his victims (including Frenchmen and others) numbered not 
less than six millions of men. It would be important to know how 
many deserters were shot. Each principal town of the several 
departments had its place aux fusillades, and many towns of the 
second rank also. Probably several thousands of French subjects 
were shot before councils of war for mere desertion. 

France has never had such an enemy. If she perishes, it will be 
by the application of the Napoleonic idea; that is to say, by false- 
hood, audacity, despotism, cunning, hypocrisy, war, luxury, corrup- 
tion. The eulogists of this man have been visionaries, unscrupulous 
worshippers of brute force, soldiers, priests, the ignorant, and the 
servile, in fine, all who venerate the devil more than God, and who 
are incapable of resigning themselves for the good of humanity to 
the inconveniences of entire liberty. He has been popular in France 
because the French are imaginative, and have believed hitherto that 
their Emperor defended France and the republic against all Europe. 
Writers and artists have encouraged this notion. In exalting and 
poétisant the Emperor they have sold tueir works and attained a 
success. Next to the history of religion, the history of war has most 
attraction for the popular mind, and the apologists of Napoleon have 
followed the example of religious writers and artists, who repeat the 
lives of saints and martyrs in poetry, painting and sculpture. . 

To sum up the characteristics of Napoleon, he possessed one of the 
vastest intellects ever known, owing such superiority to his utter in- 
sensibility to impressions, his sluggish temperament, his wonderful 
faculty of combination and reasoning; war was to him a pastime; 
politics a personal affair only ; he possessed neither religious, moral, 
nor political beliefs; he held the human race in profound contempt, 
and was the greatest egotist ever known; a man of prodigious apti- 
tude for knavery and mystification, and for administrative power; an 
intellectual giant, who caused the retrogression of France and of all 
Europe, and who possessed one of the worst hearts that the history of 
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the human race has disclosed. All lovers of progress ought to make 
a pilgrimage to Waterloo once in their lives: not to exult over the 
destruction of a French army, but to contemplate the spot where this 
creat enemy of the human race fell a victim to his own excesses. 


[AurHor’s Norn, 1866.—I have never tried to print this monograph of 
Napoleon the First in France, though it was written many years ago. No 
consideration which does not recognise the first Emperor as a kind of 
demigod is allowed to get into print. The powers that be permit us to 
diseuss God and the divinity of Christ, but not Napoleon the First. ] 
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Che Cheatres. 


Tue success of Mr. Irving is undoubted and well deserved. It comes 
in aid of a theatre and its manager for whom all are interested who 
wish to see the best traditions of the stage restored. Mr. Bateman 
has rendered it once more possible for us to take our wives and 
daughters to the playhouse. No ridiculous ballet, no burlesque which 
one is ashamed to sit out, await those who shall visit the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

We rarely go out of our way to touch upon matters theatrical in 
these pages. The keen zest which our fathers felt in the stage in the 
days of the Kembles was reflected in all the leading publications of 
the day, and the relative merits of the principal actors shared with 
politics in the after-dinner discussions of that time. This all passed 
away ; scenery took the place of acting, buffoonery of comedy, and the 
reign of legs set in to such an extent that even the least fastidious 
became disgusted with an exhibition which was redeemed by none of 
the poetry of Carlotta Grisi’s beautiful dancing. 

We think we see traces that this is likely soon to be a thing of the 
past, and it is with this hope, and to lend a hand to the good cause, 
that we give a hearty welcome to such pieces as ‘ Charles the First’ 
and ‘ Richelieu.’ 

No actor of the present day has made so legitimate a success as Mr. 
Henry Irving. After passing through a provincial noviciate he appeared 
some years ago at the Princess’s, under the management of the late 
Mr. Augustus Harris, and failed ; upon which he returned into the 
country for further practice, and did, not venture to reappear on the 
Metropolitan stage until after he had established a high reputation in 
Manchester. 

Engagements at the St. James's, the Queen’s, and the Vaudeville, 
followed ; but it was at the last-named house, in the character of 
Digby Grand, in the comedy of the ‘Two Roses, that he made his 
first stand. The most meritorious point in Mr. Irving’s professional 
career is, that with him success does not mean the cessation of labour 
andj study ; on the contrary, every fresh impersonation bears the 
marks of more arduous study than its predecessor. ‘Charles the 
First’ was a great advance upon ‘ Matthias.’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ in an 
artistic point of view, was an advance upon both. In these parts, 
however, he had the enormous advantage of being the original ; no one 
could make invidious comparisons. ‘This limited success did not 
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seemingly, content Mr. Irving’s aspirations ; he wished to be judged 
by a higher standard, and in choosing the réle of ‘ Richelieu’ he has 
thrown down the gauntlet and challenged comparison with the greatest 
actor within the memory of the present generation, William Charles 
Macready, and that too in a character in which the tragedian had 
achieved one of his greatest triumphs, and in which Vandenhoff and 
Phelps were also highly successful. The school of acting of which 
these gentlemen were the masters has passed away; consequently 
any rendering of their famous parts, however fine, must present such 
marked contrasts as to shock the conservative notions of old play- 
goers, who largely sway public opinion upon these revivals. We must 
premise our remarks by stating that, unhappily for us, we have never 
seen either of the above-named triumvirate in the character of Riche- 
lieu, consequently our judgment will in so far be unprejudiced. 

If we may be guided by the enthusiastic applause of the first night 
—not the usual manager-author-actor-friend kind of clapping of first 
nights, got up for the purpose of enabling the critic to state in the 
next morning’s paper, with some show of truth, that the performance 
was “a decided success,” when every one present was morally con- 
vinced that it was a decided failure—but a genuine spontaneous 
whirlwind of applause, the ring of which cannot be mistaken. Space 
will not permit us to analyse the performance, nor to morc than glance 
at its most salient points. We are inclined to think that the first two 
acts are the most artistically finished, although the language is occa- 
sionally marred by a mannerism of intonation which has gone through 
all Mr. Irving’s previous assumptions, and which is a prominent fault 
in his elocution that his most ardent_admirers would gladly dispense 
with. The dry hard wit, the quick apprehension, the puerile vanity, 
the touches of tenderness, the cat-like venom, and the fine soliloquies 
of Bulwer’s cardinal were all brought out with clearness, delicacy, 
and power, unmingled with exaggeration. The “Never say fail!” 
scene with the boy Francois was also good. But we think the 
finest scene in the whole performance was that with De Mauprat 
at the end of the third act, his scornful defiance of the would-be 
assassin’s threat being the nearest approach to great acting. From 
this time until the end of the play the strain upon the actor’s powers 
increases with each scene. We liked the fourth act the least of all. 
The delivery of the famous speech in which he threatens to launch 
the curse of Rome upon Baradas was finely rendered; but the de- 
fiance of the arch-plotter, which closes the act, failing to reach the 
height for which the actor struggled, fell into exaggeration that at 
times bordered upon the ludicrous. In the fifth act, where, apparently 
in a dying state, he listens to the news brought in by the secretaries 
from the different powers, and occasionally utters faint words of warn- 
ing and advice, his acting was remarkably fine. The feeble gasping 
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tones, the air of helpless exhaustion, the pallid death-like face, lit up 
at times by a momentary flash of triumph at the incompetency of the 
new minister, or nervous anxiety for the arrival of the sealed packet 
—all these phases were admirably depicted. The great point of the 
play, however, is in the fifth act, the point in which Macready is said 
to have produced so wonderful an effect. The sealed packet has been 
recovered, is handed to the king, who, terrified by its contents, which 
tell him of treasons, plots, foreign armies invading his kingdom, ex- 
claims distractedly : “ Where, where will they be next week?” “Here, 
at my feet!” is Richelieu’s response, snatching the paper and tramp- 
ling upon it. It is usual to render these three words with all the 
power and intensity the actor can grasp, in order to produce the most 
marked contrast to the cardinal’s previous feebleness. Mr. Irving’s 
voice, on the contrary, is hoarse, gasping, and as it reaches the last 
word cracks into a senile falsetto. ‘To ears accustomed to the former 
rendering the effect is disappointing, but consideration will show it to 
be the more artistic of the two. According to Mr. Irving’s conception, 
the intense excitement produced by harrowing anxiety succeeded by 
boundless triumph is so powerful that it chokes his voice and deprives 
him almost of the power of articulation. A reference to our own 
experience of moments of intense excitement will prove the natwral- 
ness of the reading. Whether it is as suitable for stage effect as the 
older one is another question, which must be decided according to taste. 

Mr. Irving has made a profound study of the part; perhaps he has 
even over studied it; at times it is emasculated by too many minutia, 
and there is certainly throughout a lack of that dignity, of that air of high 
noblesse, which we should associate with the great minister of France. 

Taken as a whole, the performance, if it does not realise all that 
tradition tells us of the first exponents of Richelieu, belongs to a very 
much higher order of acting than can be seen in any other theatre 
of London. We had almost forgotten to mention Mr. Irving’s “ make- 
up,” which is perfect. Miss Bateman has never appeared to so much 
advantage as in Julie de Mortemar; her acting is graceful, tender, 
unexaggerated, and in one scene—that in which she describes the 
king’s attempt upon her honour—artistic and really beautiful. It is 
a pity she has not been provided with a lover who is not quite an 
icicle, and who would admire the lady more than himself. Mr. Clay- 
ton’s conception of Louis the Thirteenth is an excellent one—a little 
overcoloured, perhaps, in its imbecility, but true in its broad features. 
For the rest of the characters—with the exception of Mr. Forrester, 
who gives a careful rendering of Baradas, and Madame le Thiere, 
who, in the small part of Marion de l’Orme, presents one of the most 
perfect pictures of the play—the greatest kindness we can show them 
is to say nothing. The mounting of the play, as regards scenery, 
dresses, and accuracy of detail, is superb. 
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What grand lessons in art might not our English actresses, and 
actors too, learn by a few visits to the Opéra Comique, held at present 
by that noble artiste, Madame Ristori! Here we have the very acme 
of art—of art so perfect that_it is wholly hidden, that its products 
appear spontaneous, effortless. Never for a single moment does she 
act ; her pathos is not produced by gasps, hysteric sobs and modulated 
quayers; it is so purely natural, so profoundly artistic, and yet so 
apparently simple, that it appears far more easy of execution than the 
conventional mode. Lut it is not so; such perfection is only to be 
acquired by high talent after such laborious study as our ready-made 
actresses would never dream of. She depicts the fiercest passions with- 
out having recourse to rant, and can harrow the spectator far more 
by her quiet intensity than our tragedy queens can by their strident 
declamation. But most wonderful of all is her power of facial ex- 
pression. Who that has witnessed it can ever forget the face of 
Marie Antoinette in the parting scene with the king, its unutterable 
anguish, too deep for tears, too helpless for words; or that face 
stricken with an anguish and despair almost more than mortal, upon 
which the curtain falls after her parting with the Dauphin? Such 
artistic treats as these are memories to be cherished amongst our 
pleasantest of intellectual life. It is a pity that this great actress had 
not contrived to surround herself with a better company ; from this 
censure, however, we must except the very young lady who performs 
the part of the young princess with the most unaffected pathos and 
charming simplicity. 

At the Prince of Wales’s the late Mr. Robertson’s comedy of 
‘School’ has been revived. It is not one of his best pieces, but it is 
too familiar to all playgoers to need any comment at this late period. 
There seems to be a wonderful vitality in these comedies of Mr. Robert- 
son’s; no dramatic works of the present generation—if we except 
Mr. Boucicault’s sensational productions—have achieved such popu- 
larity, and none others such marked and creditable success. Critics 
have analysed them, and found—nothing in them. They certainly will 
not bear reading, and yet there is a nameless charm in their common- 
places which it would be difficult to define. Blasé indeed must be 
the man or woman who has witnessed ‘ Caste’ without delight, or who 
has not been charmed with ‘Ours.’ These plays have always had the 
advantage of being admirably acted, but they have merits beyond 
that, or they would not endure so many revivals. 

One of the best domestic dramas which have been written for 
several years is now being played at the Globe. It is called by the 
not very attractive title of ‘Arkwright’s Wife,’ and is the story of the 
great cotton-spinner’s life, and of the invention of that machinery to 
which Lancashire at this day owes her greatness. Not a very pro- 
mising subject for a play, one would imagine, yet Mr. Tom Taylor 
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and Mr. John Saunders have contrived to make it one of absorbing 
interest. 

The story is right away from the common hackneyed domestic 
drama type, with its impossible heroines and namby-pamby lovers ; it 
is astory with a meaning—the story of a struggle between intelligence 
and ignorance, between enlightenment and prejudice ; the first two 
acts are wonderfully fresh and vigorous, the last may be a little stagey, 
but it is good work notwithstanding. The acting is in every respect 
admirable. First and foremost there is that fine artist, Mr. Sam 
Emery, whose excellence is protean, and who, in the hard, half-enthu- 
siastic, malignant Peter Hayes, “the inventor,” has a part perfectly 
fitted to his talents, and a more thoroughly finished performance it 
would be difficult to imagine. The heroine is played by Miss Helen 
Barry, who personated the Amazon Queen in the famous ‘ Babil and 
Bijou.’ Until now we have been inclined to regard her as one of those 
ladies who take to the stage to display their physical, and not their 
mental, charms, probably having nothing of the latter to display; 
there are many such. Our surprise at her acting in ‘ Arkwright’s 
Wife’ was all the greater. It is really charming, fresh, and uncon- 
ventional, with much pathos and passion, and with more of promise 
of future excellence than aught else. All the parts are well played. 

At the Princess’s Lord Byron’s ‘Manfred’ has held the boards 
since the middle of August. ‘ Manfred’ can scarcely be called a play, 
it is rather a dramatic poem, and unless illustrated by very excep- 
tionally fine acting and great splendour of scenic effects, is dull and 
wearisome to the spectator. Mr. Guiver can scarcely be said to have 
fulfilled all the conditions necessary to redeem it from those faults ; 
his production will by no means bear comparison with that of Messrs. 
Falconer and Chatterton some years ago at Drury Lane. In the first 
place, he has not the vast stage area and resources of the larger 
house. The scenery at the Princess's is-admirable, but it necessarily 
lacks breadth ; we may especially instance the Hall of Pandemonium, 
which is quite equal, artistically, to its predecessor, but here it is 
cramped and lacks numbers. In arrangement the play is very much 
the same as before, but where alterations have been made they are not 
improvements ; the visibility of the spirits in the first scene, and the 
apotheosis in the last, are far less poetical than were the invisible 
voices and the mysterious horror of the dénouement at Drury Lane. 
The spirits are only conventional ballet girls, no attempt has been 
made to poetise them ; they, however, reveal a curious fact in infernal 
history, namely, that the denizens of Pandemonium scrupulously 
follow earthly fashions, the throats of all the female imps being en- 
circled with a black velvet band floating @ Ja mode down their backs. 
The part of Manfred is one for which few actors are suitable. Mr. 
Phelps rendered it magnificently in all its refined and mystic subtlety. 
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Mr. Dillon is an actor more accustomed to produce broad effects than 
the phases of such a character as this. 

During Mr. Buckstone’s interregnum, Mr. Clarke holds the Hay- 
market. Mr. Clarke is one of the best actors that America has sent 
us over. ‘There is certainly a great sameness in his acting, but the 
sameness is very mirth-provoking. His Paul Pry is not the Paul 
Pry of Wright; our memory does not extend so far back as Liston ; 
but it is very funny. Doctor Pangloss is his best impersonation, in 
the more legitimate parts of comedy. While witnessing ‘ The Heir- 
at-Law’ the other night, we could not help reflecting upon the different 
tone of the past and the present drama; and our reflections were not 
favourable to the present. Servants wishing to devote themselves to 
mistresses whom they have known but a few hours, ploughmen rush- 
ing about with handfuls of bank-notes, and giving them away to every- 
body in distress, may be very unreal pictures of life, but a man will 
carry away from such representations higher and better feelings than 
from the cynical comedy-dramas and irreverent burlesques in which the 
acute youth of 1873 delights. Mr. Clarke chiefly shines in such charac- 
ters as Major Wellington de Boots, in which he is irresistibly comic. 

Those who delight in opéra bouffe, may see the last Paris sensation, 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot, at the Philharmonic; the acting, 
except that of Miss Julia Matthews, is a long way after the French ; 
but the play is well put upon the stage, the greater part of the music 
is very well and very spiritedly rendered. The French, however, 
have the monopoly of this species of entertainment ; we English cannot 
approach their verve, their abandon, their mercurialism; when we 
attempt it we lapse into coarseness and exaggerated buffoonery. 

At the Vaudeville, after a run of upwards of 400 nights, the last 
nights of the ‘School for Scandal’ are at length announced. This 
has certainly been a phenomenon in theatrical annals which no one 
can understand. At the Gaiety, we have the evergreen Charles 
Mathews playing the dashing heroes of light comedy at upwards of 
three-score and ten, and playing them as our young men cannot. 
Mr. Mathews is the last of the finished actors of comedy ; the tradi- 
tions of the school will pass away with him, leaving Dundrearyism and 
buffoonery as its successors. 

The Olympic has been recently opened with a smartly-written piece 
by Mr. Byron, and a well-selected company, under the management 
of Mr. Neville—an actor who has won, by his talents, a deservedly 
high position in the favour of the London public. We very much 
regret, however, to see a burlesque announced for production at a 
theatre which has so long eschewed that species of exhibition. 
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My Beautiful Ucighbour. 


Cuapter XIV. 


Wuen Dr. F——- was gone I went in search of Geraldine. I met 
a servant and asked for Mrs. Thorburn; she answered that her 
mistress had just come in from the garden and had gone upstairs. I 
mounted to the bedroom, and found the door locked. I rapped and 
called to her to admit me. The key was turned, the door opened, and 
Geraldine stood before me, with the skirt of her dress off, her arms 
bared to the elbows, and her hair wild. ‘Come in,” she said; and 
when I was in she locked the door again. 

I noticed that her hands and arms were covered with soil; there 
were fragments of dry leaves in her hair, and on the carpet, from the 
door to the toilet-table, were marks of her muddy boots. There 
was a keen look of triumph on her white face; and sharp curves 
at the extremity of her lips made the expression of her mouth 
malevolent. 

I pretended to take no notice of her appearance. She went to the 
washstand, brimmed the basin and began to wash. 

“My friend is gone,” said I; “you will have me now all to 
yourself.” 

She looked over her shoulder and nodded. 

“TI rather fancy he guessed you did not like him,” I continued ; 
“ for he expressed no surprise at your absence, nor did he desire to bid 
you good-bye.” 

“ There was a little devil in each of his eyes,” she replied ; “ mock- 
ing imps, that made mouths at me and frightened me.” 

“That is strange. It appeared to me that he had a kind eye.” 

She splashed the water violently over her arms, and sponged her 
face, repeating this many times. I waited until her ablutions were 


” 


ended, and asked “ Where have you been, Geraldine ?” 


“In the garden, digging, until my arms are tired; and now my 
head aches.” 

“ But what is there to dig, dear? The beds are in order.” 

“TI wanted exercise, and so I took a spade and dug. I was in 
a mood for digging. It pleased me to drive the sharp spade into the 
soft earth and fling it up all quivering. I was in a passion; and 
I dug a grave for my passion.” 

“Have you been resting under the trees? There are fragments of 
leaves in your hair ?” 
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“T don’t know how they came there. Perhaps I dashed the leaves 
about with my spade. Will you brush my hair out ?” 

She seated herself before the toilet-glass. How pallid and deadly 
was the reflection of her face! I loosened her yellow tresses; they 
flowed over my arm like silk. From time to time I caught sight of 
her black and glittering eyes watching me; but their lashes veiled 
them each time I met their gaze. 

“T wish I could put a little colour into your marble cheeks, Geraldine. 
It makes me very sad to see you so pale.” 

“T would not make my boy sad for much,” she answered. 

“You were well when I left you; there must be some reason for 
this change.” 

“No reason, no reason,” she answered, sighing. 

“If there is any cause for your illness or for this change, if your 
heart is oppressed with any trouble or misgiving, if you are not per- 
fectly happy in your mind—why will you not take me into your 
confidence? Is it not my privilege to share your sorrows? If 
you are sad and will not tell me the cause of your sadness, must I not 
fear that you do not think I love you well enough to deserve your 
confidence ?” 

“Do I distrust your love? Idonot. Iam happy in your love.” 

“If you know how well I love you you must be happy; for no one 
was ever loved more truly than you.” 

“Do not talk so, Arthur. Let me feel your love, not hear it.” 

“Ts there anything in the past that grieves you to remember, 
Geraldine ?” 

“Hush!” she raised her hand solemnly. “I have buried the past. 
It will grieve me no more.” 

“But its ghost may walk,” I said, hoping to make myself more 
intelligible by adopting her tone. ‘Tell me how I may find it, that 
I may bid it depart and leave you in peace.” 

“Should it come, it will not go for you,” she said, shaking her 
head. “Ghosts are deaf, and heed no prayers. They are spirits, and 
have no fears. The air is full of them sometimes. I hear their 
voices, and when the room is dark I see their shapes. They are 
more white than that face,” pointing to her reflection; “and they 
have steady unwinking eyes and long shadowy hands. Do you never 
see them? They often stand at the foot of the bed and watch us.” 

“These are foolish fancies, Geraldine. See, I have brushed your 
hair well. Will you do it up?” 

“« She took the tresses in her hands mechanically and bound them in 
the fashion she wore them. 

“ You do not play the piano as you used, Geraldine. I have heard 
that ghosts hate music as much as they hate sunshine or anything 
else that is cheerful, When you have got on your dress, come down- 
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stairs and play me something, and you shall hear me sing. I had a 
voice once.” 

“T do not care to play,” she answered wearily. 

“You have tired yourself with digging. Lie down a little and I 
will fetch a book and read you to sleep.” 

“I could not lie down. How strong the light is! Draw the 
curtains.” 

I did as she bade me and took a chair at the window. 

“Do not watch me so, Arthur,” she said peevishly. “ You have 
learned that trick from your friend. Your eyes seem as sharp as his.” 

I averted my face, leaning my cheek on my hand. 

“When you dig the earth how the horrible worms crawl out! I 
cut one into four pieces yesterday, and not one piece was dead when I 
left. When I die, do not bury me in the ground, but throw me as I 
am in the sea. The ground is dark and rotting, but the sea is fresh. 
I can shut my eyes so, and feel myself there. There,” pointing in 
the air, “is a huge black shadow floating over me like a cloud. 
Great eyes, each with a hundred circles, stare at me through the 
green water. There goes a great outline, brilliant as a rainbow, white, 
yellow, black, blue oh! how horrible it is to die!” she suddenly 
screamed, clasping her hands and staring at me wildly. 

T passed my arm round her neck, kissed her cold cheek, and tried to 
soothe her. She turned in her chair, burying her face in my breast 
and trembling from hand to foot. She disengaged herself presently, 
walked with uncertain steps to the bed, and put on her skirt. 

“Ts there nothing you can do, my poor wife, toclear your mind of 
these distressing fancies?” I asked. “ If you would try to fix your 
mind upon something, however unimportant, it might create an 
interest and give you food for thought.” 

“ Are not other people haunted like I am ?” 

“ Many, I dare say. Weall should be, if we did not resolve not to 
be. Why, were I to encourage superstitious feelings, I could make 
myself the most unhappy wretch in the world in less than a week. 
Will was given us expressly that we might control our humours, and 
passions, and weaknesses. You have the will; you only want the 
resolution to exercise it.” 

“ What can my will do for me? If I were to grind my teeth and 
clench my hands, and declare I would not think, could I stop 
thinking? Oh! it is enough to drive me mad!” 

She began to talk to herself and moved about the room, prowling 
rather than walking ; looking uneasily above, then staring at herself 
in the glass, shaking her head and catching at the fingers of her left 
land. Suddenly she stopped, and called out, “ Why will you look at 
me, Arthur? You are growing unkind. You used not to look at me 





before like that.” And she began to sob. 
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“It is my love that makes me look at you; but I will not look if it 
gives you pain ;” and I turned to the window, and stared out with as 
heavy a heart as ever a man had. 

She fell to singing to herself a little melodious air with Italian 
words, of which I caught only the first line: 


“ Ben veggio che’l mio fin consenti e vuoi,” 


and breaking suddenly off, she stole up to me, threw her arms around 
my neck, and whispered : 

“ Will you be glad when I am dead ?” 

“ T should wish to die too.” 

“T wish,” she continued, in a half-chanting dreamy voice, “ we 
could pass into heaven as we are, without dying. I would take your 
hand, and we would float to the stars, up through the still air, and on 
and on, until we came to the City of God. There we should be met 
by the Angel of Peace, who would lead us to the thrones of the Blessed 
Virgin and her dear Son, and in their holy presence look!” she 
cried, pointing over my shoulder to the garden, “ there is a white 
form rising—do you see it? I can see the trees through its body— 
how steadily it soars! yet it has no wings. I followit. Look, Arthur.” 

Hitherto I had not been looking at her, as she had desired. Now I 
turned. Her eyes were wide open, with a fixed stare on the sky ; her 
lips were parted, and she breathed with deep respirations. Presently, 
she bowed her head, made a gesture with her hand, and crossing 
herself, muttered, “ It is gone.” 

“ Come,” said I, taking her hand, “ let us go downstairs.” 

That night, whilst I was pacing the balcony, pondering my posi- 
tion, and less lamenting it than deploring my powerlessness to save 
my wife from the calamity whose shadow was now on her, it entered 
my head to search her boxes or trunks for any papers or letters that 
might throw some light on her past. 

Under any other circumstances, I should have dismissed such a 
resolution from my mind. A wife may have secrets, and her hus- 
band should respect them. But Dr. F had intimated his fear 
that her madness was being fed by some sorrow. To have discovered, 
that I might remove, her sorrow, I would have been guilty of any 
mean act. I did not love myself so well as I loved her. 

I pretty well knew I had not been born with the detective faculty, 
and apprehended that my search would be defeated by clumsiness. 
Still I resolved to attempt it. My wife had several trunks ranged in 
my dressing-room, and one of those large boxes draped with chintz, 
called ottomans. 

It was midnight before I retired to rest. I had other things to 
think of besides this search. The titles of my books, as they looked 
down from the shelves, had preached a solemn homily on the vanity of 
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human wishes ; and my own experience capped the moral by present- 
ing me with a picture of the life 1 was leading, done in colours as 
sombre as fancy and reality could supply. When I got upstairs I 
found Geraldine asleep. I bent over her, and studied her features. 
The complexion was so white that the outline of her cheek was hardly 
perceptible upon the pillow. Her beauty had a pinched, worr air. All 
its calm and freshness were gone ; her brow was knitted, her lip curled 
in a sneer ; she lay quite still, breathing deeply. The general expres- 
sion of her face was wretchedness. It was pitiful to witness such a 
look on lineaments so beautiful. 

I took the candle with me into the dressing-room, and tried the lids 
of the boxes. They were open. That of the ottoman only was locked. 
I sought for her keys in the pockets of some dresses hanging in the 
wardrobe and found them in a green silk skirt. I turned the ottoman 
inside out, but found nothing. I applied myself to the trunks, but 
they were as barren of information as the ottoman. I closed the lid of 
the last trunk and was about passing from the room, when I heard the 
sound of a door opened. [ listened, then pushed the dressing-room 
door, and looked out. The bed was empty, the door of the chamber 
open. I caught a light sound of feet, and stealing to the landing, 
perceived Geraldine descending the stairs. 

I followed her. She gained the hall; I drew near. A lamp that 
was kept burning all night diffused a sufficient light. I looked at her 
face, and by the expression saw that she walked in her sleep. 

I did not dare arouse her. I had read of the danger of awakening 
persons from such trances, and Dr. F had particularly cautioned 
me against doing so with my wife. I could do no more than follow 
her; and this I resolved to do to preserve her from harm. She 
walked steadily to the door leading to the back grounds, unbolted it, 
and passed out. The night air blew chill, for autumn was advanced 
and the approach of winter could be tasted in the night winds. The 
moon lay over the trees, slowly brightening, but shedding little light 
as yet. But the grounds and shadows were defined. She seemed 
sensible of the chill; for she crossed her hands upon her bosom and 
huddled her shoulders. She was habited only in her nightgown and 
her feet were naked. The dew was heavy ; the gravelled walks sharp ; 
yet I dared not wake her. 

She passed down the lawn, got on to a side walk, and marched with 
slow but steady step towards the orchard. Soon she entered it. The 
shadows were deep, but the moonlight fell through the openings and 
faintly illuminated the obscurity. The grass stood knee deep. My 
feet crunched the dead leaves and snapped the rotten twigs. It was a 
portion of the grounds left untouched by the gardeners at my own 
request. The contrast between the trimmed gardens and the wild 
luxuriant orchard pleased me. 
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Sometimes the shadows and the intervening trunks of the trees made 
it ~— for me to follow her. I wondered whither she was leading 
me. How utterly still was the place! Her naked feet made no noise 
as she advanced. Her form flitted and floated before me in the gloom 
like a spectre. She wound her way in and out among the trees with 
precision, while I blundered forward, sometimes stumbling with my 
shoulder against a black trunk, sometimes kicking and nearly falling 
over long iron-hard roots. 

Before long she gained the extremity of the orchard. The hedge 
that intersected her former house from the grounds rose thick and 
black. She stood motionless awhile, then knelt and began to scrape 
the earth with her hands, throwing the dried leaves furiously about 
her. Presently she desisted, rose, and went through a pantomime, the 
significance of which the gloom forbade me to interpret; but it appeared 
to me as though she struggled with some invisible object. She breathed 
heavily and chokingly, and sometimes faint cries escaped her. Then 
down she dropped on her knees again, and fell to sweeping back the 
leaves in the same violent way she had before scattered them. This 
done, she left the place, passing me so close that I had to shrink lest 
she should touch me. 

She went towards the house fleetly. I had to walk quickly to keep 
up with her. At times she almost ran. As I feared she would shut 
the door upon me if I were behind, and so prevent me from entering, 
for the other doors and the windows were bolted and closed, I ran by her 
and stood in the passage until she entered. It happened as I expected. 
She closed the door at once and bolted it precisely as she had found it. 
I followed her upstairs, saw her get into bed and lie as motionless as 
when I had first bent over her. 

I seated myself and watched her. I found nothing strange in her 
actions in the orchard. The mere fact of walking in her sleep was 
sufficient to render consistent any extraordinary behaviour. But I 
dreaded the consequence of her exposure to the night air. I could not 
doubt the wonderful providence that watched over the actions of the 
somnambulist ; but supernatural as might be the regulation of her con- 
duct, I knew that her flesh would still be susceptible of ill, and that there 
could be no provision made against the dangers of sickness and disease. 

There was to be no sleep for me that night. I felt so wide awake 
that I saw it would be useless getting to bed. I was agitated and 
superstitious. The house was so still that I could hear the ticking of 
the clock in the hall. The wind swept past the windows at intervals 
and faintly rattled the casements. 

How calmly she slept! I could not reconcile her profound slumber 
with the misery in her face. Was there a sorrow there, or was it her 
madness that made her face so plaintive? Ifa sorrow, why should it 
be undiscoverable? I had searched her boxes ; what else remained to 
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be searched? I went to the wardrobe, noiselessly pulled out the 


‘drawers and examined them. In the top drawer was her jewel case. 


It was open. I raised the tray; there was nothing there beyond a few 
articles of jewelry. I inspected the middle drawer. Here was her 
desk; a large old-fashioned rosewood box, at ‘which I had once or 
twice found her writing in the dressing-room. It was locked. I took 
the keys, fitted the right one, and opened the desk. There were papers 
here, at all events; bundles of letters, some of them yellow and faded, 
connected by bits of elastic. 

Eager as I was to know the truth for her sake, I found my curiosity 
strongly repelled by my sense of delicacy and honour. Before I could 
force myself to open the bundle I held, I had to subdue my aversion 
to the task by recalling the benefit she would derive by my knowing 
her past. That the rustling of the papers should not disturb her I 
retreated with the desk to the dressing-room, leaving the door ajar, 
that I might hear if she moved. I then trimmed the light and ad- 
dressed myself to my necessary but odious task. 

The letters were numerous. I read them all. Some of them were 
addressed to her by her grandmother. Some were written in a foreign 
hand and signed Luigi. They told me only a portion of her story— 
that she had married against her grandmother’s will and that her 
husband had been an Italian. ‘The first batch of her grandmother’s 
letters comprised those which had been addressed to her at school. 
They spoke of her holidays; how glad the writer would be to have 
her granddaughter with her again. These were full of wise if rather 
trite counsels. The next batch were those addresséd to her at London. 
These were full of reproaches and threats. There were only five of 
these letters, and some of them were smudged as with tears. Luigi’s 
letters were addressed to her at school, to Miss Geraldine Dormer, 
Gore House Academy. They were full of violent protestations of 
endless love. Some of them began, Carissima mia ; others, Bella figlia 
mia, One of them contained this passage: “ The south is yellow with 
sunlight, but more splendid is the yellow of your hair. The dark skies 
of my native land tremble with gems; but more beautiful is the gloom 
of your eye, which gleams with the light of your soul!” They were 
mostly written in this strain, diversified here and there with practical 
questions to which answers were humbly supplicated. 

I learnt nothing from them. I returned them to the desk and went 
to look at Geraldine. She lay perfectly still. I resumed my seat and 
fell into thought. I wondered whether it was the loss of her husband 
that had made her crazy. Her marriage with him had been a love 
match ; that was plain from the grandmother's reproaches. Passion, 
I thought, might easily work disastrous changes in such a nature as 
hers. But she had told me her husband had ill-treated her; and her 
secluded life, her consistent language on this subject, confirmed the 
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truth of her assurance. In my reverie I stretched forth my hand to 
toy with a ring that hung from the desk. Accidentally jerking it, a 
drawer started out. I bent forward, and I saw that this drawer con- 
tained a flat long MS. volume, together with a couple of rings, a 
Catholic medal, and a silver crucifix. 

I extracted the manuscript and opened it. On the first page was 
inscribed the word “ Diary.” The opening entry was dated 185—. 


Cuartrer XY. 


Tue Diary opened thus: 

“Here am I in London. I don’t know whether to be frightened or 
glad. Luigi is very kind, but he did not tell me he would bring me 
to such miserable lodgings as this. Would it not have been better had 
we never met? I should have known that a teacher cannot be rich. 
Yet I do think him handsome, and he makes love so meltingly that I 
would rather live in a garret than not have married him. No letter 
from grandmamma. She is very unkind. Mamma would not have 
treated me so had she been alive. But what is an orphan to expect 
but unkindness ?” 

A few days later: “To-day I heard from Miss Cowley ” (this was 
the schoolmistress, as I knew from references in the grandmother's 
letters). “She says I have acted wickedly and have forfeited all hap- 
piness in this world by marrying a beggarly Italian teacher. How 
my eyes flashed when I read “ beggarly Italian teacher !” The cold- 
hearted thing would have cried with fear had she seen me. Luigi is 
out all day and he comes in tired, and to-night I thought he received 
my kiss coldly. But it must be my fancy. Oh what a fancy I have! 
I think I shall go mad some of these days.” 

The chronicle continued much in this strain through many entries. 
It recorded from time to time a letter from her grandmother inclosing 
five pounds, but repeating her assurance that she would have nothing 
more to do with her. Then the tone of the diarist grew more queru- 
‘ lous; though her love for her husband deepened, so it seemed, in pro- 
portion as his fell off. 

“How can I help being jealous 2” she wrote in one entry; “he is 
all day long away from me teaching other girls, any one of whom he 
may admire far above me and secretly love. When I told him this he 
seemed to shrink away from my look; and indeed it was passionate 
enough ; and he cried out, half in Italian and half in English, ‘God of 
mine! you will go mad if you do not keep that devil of a spirit of yours 
down!’ I threw myself on his neck, and asked him never, never to 
cease to love me. His beautiful eye melted, and he fondled me with 
his exquisite grace. So I go to bed happy.” 

If her husband earned money she seemed to benefit little from it ; 
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for some of her records ran, that she had to sit in the dark till he came 
home, for there was no candle in the house, she had no money to buy 
one, and the stingy landlady did not offer to lend her a lamp. “To- 
day I dined on bread-and-cheese and some of the potatoes left from 
yesterday, fried. If grandmamma knew this she would send me some 
money. But I'll not write to her about it. No; she shall think I 
am flourishing ; and if I were dying of hunger I would just wish her 
to think I had plenty to eat.” . 

Up to a certain entry she continued writing of her husband in warm 
terms. She avowed her belief that she must be somewhat crazy to 
find him so fascinating. “Sometimes I think him more so than at 
other times,” she wrote ; but added, “if I am to regain my reason at 
the sacrifice of my love I would rather be mad.” There was a good 
deal of pungent writing in these entries. I could find nothing to 
illustrate the slightest mental derangement. But her language was 
curiously characteristic, and the exhibition of a nature made up of 
warm and sudden passions, impulsive and generous, but vengeful and 
arbitrary too, was absolutely complete. 

Before long her entries grew somewhat incoherent. She is racked 
with jealousy. She iscertain that her husband has ceased to love her. 
“T have been married now six months,” she says; “ how dare I humour 
such misgivings? But what is it that tells me of Luigi’s indifference ? 
Not my bodily eyes, for his behaviour is not altered. The spirit sees 
farther than the reason. If I loved him with my mind I should not 
have these presentiments; but I love him with my sow. It is my 
soul that is jealous; and the soul is endowed with the vision of immor- 
tality and can make the future present.”, 

“To-day is my birthday. I am twenty-two years old. It has rained 
steadily since the morning. I watched the muddy water in the gutter 
boiling round the grating near the lamp-post until I fell asleep. A 
cheerful birthday! There was a little piece of boiled beef for dinner, 
hard as my shoe, and the potatoes were not cooked. Yet when Luigi 
comes home he never asks me if Iam hungry. Does he care? He 
would if he knew. But how should he know? I am always pale, so 
that he sees nothing unusual in my white face. I sometimes think he 
is afraid of me. He said last night, ‘ Your eyes flash like a mad- 
woman’s.” I answered, ‘ It is with love!” 

There were no records of any hours of pleasure. Sometimes she 
chronicled a short walk. The place of her abode was not named ; but 
I judged from some references to the locality that they must have 
lodged in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. The landlady was 
a German, and the diarist complained of the atmosphere of the house 
having been made all day long nauseating and tepid with the smell of 
cooking. 


“T asked Luigi before he left for Hammersmith to take me away 
VOL, XXXIX. 20 
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from this dirty house. But he shrugged his shoulders and said he was 
too poor to move. I told him that the bad smell of the cooking made 
me sick, and that the landlady entertained foreigners, who came 
tramping in at all hours of the day, jabbering and singing like savages, 
and poisoning the place with the rank fumes of tobacco. ‘ You should 
write to your grandmother to send you some money, said he, ‘ and 
then we will seek better apartments.’ I told him I would not write to 
crandmamma again after her last letter, no, not if I were dying. 
‘Then I am too poor to help you,’ he said, stroking his moustache and 
humming a tune, with an air of such cruel indifference that my eyes 
filled with tears, though my breast heaved with a passion I could not 
keep down. ‘ We have been married a little more than six months,’ I 
said, ‘and you are already tired of me.’ ‘ And you of me,’ said he. 
‘It is false!’ I cried in a rage; ‘but I suppose you want an excuse for 
your increasing indifference, and would tell a lie rather than not have 
one.’ ‘You did not bring me any money,’ he replied, ‘and yet you are 
always grumbling at our poverty. Don’t I work like a slave for what 
Iget? “Tis a pity you are not more educated, for you might go out 
as a governess, and together we could earn a competence.’ ‘I did not 
marry to become a governess,’ I said, ‘and if you love me as you once 
professed, you could not name such a scheme.’ He made a gesture of 
impatience, and uttered something in Italian. ‘ What do you say? 
I exclaimed. He gave a shrug and left the room. And this is what 
my dream of love has come to! O how could I moralise if I were not 
the text! Patience? Yes, I could be patient if I had something solid 
to hold. But can I be patient holding sand, and watching the grains 
slipping through my fingers? Oh! my weariness of heart! and my 
head aches so I can hardly see this paper.” 

Here there was a leaf torn out. The next entry was dated exactly 
a year after. ‘The records now became rhapsodical. Strange dreams 
were chronicled, and conversations which she had held in her sleep. 

The first entry spoke of her delight with Elmore cottage. What 
followed was full of brief references to the past, especially to the events 
in the year she had omitted to record. Yet brief as they were I 
could gather the story. 

Her husband had deserted her, possibly on the very date of the last 
entry I have transcribed. By her allusions to her feelings, the shock 
of his leaving her must have driven her almost mad. “I would thrust 
him deep, deep into the hell he has lighted in my heart against him ; 
but he comes before me in the night when I am numbed by sleep 
and am powerless to thrust him off. O what a hate his face drives 
into me !” 

“To-day I came across mamma's emerald ring. It reminded me of 
that day of hunger when I had to pledge it. I paid the odious 
German her rent, and went across to the little cook-shop at the corner 
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and bought some cold meat. Do I not remember how delicious it 
tasted! Howdid I live through those days? Ido not know. I some- 
times look at my body and wonder how it could have held together 
under the pressure of so much utter, utter, misery. It is bitter to 
have trusted nobly and to be betrayed remorselessly. It is bitter to 
feel hunger and poverty and the cruelties of the cold and selfish 
world. But when these bitternesses are combined must not the heart 
be made of steel not to crack and burst ?” 

How long she remained in this state of destitution I could not 
gather. But in one entry she recorded her amazement on receiving a 
letter from her grandmother's solicitor, saying that the old lady had 
died suddenly, intestate, and that, as the next of kin, she inherited 
the property. In the same memorandum she referred to the number 
of names she went over before she hit on one to assume. It was her 
evident fear that her husband would claim her, should he hear of her 
whereabouts, now that she had come into property. Under the pseudo- 
nym of Mrs. Fraser, and hidden in the obscurity of Cliffegate, she 
believed herself perfectly secure against detection. This at least is 
my inference, from one or two passages in the diary; it is probably 
correct. Some entries before that which I am about to transcribe, the 
following notice, cut from a newspaper, was gummed : 

“March 12, at Courtland Street, London, Luigi Forli, aged 35, of 
gastric fever.” 

And beneath it she had written : 

“Sent me by Mr. Fells in the letter that enclosed my quarter's 
money.” 

Up to a certain point, from this sentence her diary was singularly 
thapsodical. Then a more connected narrative began : 

“ Why did he send me that bouquet? ‘Mr. Thorburn’s compli- 
ments!’ He does not know what sort of a woman he sends his 
compliments to. How I hate compliments! That vile Italian could 
compliment. Oh! per Bacco! his speech was flowery and sugary as a 
wedding-cake. What came of it? My eyes, my hair, my mouth, 
my skin, soon surfeited him—though he ransacked heaven and earth 
for comparisons. If I chose a male friend he should be blunt and 
sharp—with a hard tongue that could utter words as ringing in their 
tones as sovereigns. Such a one would not send me flowers. 

“Mr. Thorburn called to-day. He must have courage, for he knows 
my aversion to society. If I walk in my sleep let him thank me; he 
dared not have come without this excuse. I felt my blood tingling 
in my forehead and fingers when I looked in and saw that the gentle- 
man, ag he had announced himself, was a stranger. But the time rots 
so with me—oh! that excellent word just hits the decay of the hours! 
they drip, drip away, like sodden wood—lI could not be displeased at 
his intrusion. There is life in a new face, and I am beginning to 
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think Lucy too ugly to keep; now that is because she is the only 
person I see, and her face comes looking in on me through my ugly 
thoughts and takes their deformity. But he is nice-looking. He is 
thoroughly English. Oh what a charm there is in a true English face ! 
It is so manly, so genial, so sterling and courageous !—the very opposite 
to those yellow Italian visages with their red-black eyes and lollipop 
smirks. I am not sure that I couldn’t like thisman. He invites con- 
fidence, somehow. And there is a big and ponderous ghost called 
Solitude, that drives me towards him. His eye meets mine fearlessly. 
He thinks me beautiful. If he were to see me in a passion, with my 
hair loose and my eyes on fire, would he shrink like my valiant 
little southerner ? 

“T rated Mr. Thorburn to-day for watching me. I must like him, 
to have spoken so smartly. If I could not help meeting a man whom 
I disliked, I would serve him as my husband served me, and would 
betray him with such sweetness as would make him think me a witch. 
I have the power. I think I must be mad at times. Such high 
thoughts take me that my body will not hold my spirit, and some day 
I shall see it glide from me and vanish, with just such a laugh as I 
give when I know I shall not be heard and when my mood is intoxi- 
cating. Let me own here, all to myself, that Mr. Thorburn pleases me. 
He reminds me of the picture of papa in grandmamma’s locket. He 
must be greatly taken with me to presume as he does. He is too much 
of a gentleman to force himself upon me as he does if his courtesy did 
not fall before my beauty. If he should fall in love with me—let him. 
Am I a celestial intelligence, that I can control a man’s heart, and bid 
it not love, if I choose it should not love? His dream gives hima 
claim. If I was asleep at the time then must that vision have been 
my soul which slipped from my body and shone upon him from a 
cloud. It was possible, and I would have told him this, but his smile 
can be ironical ; and his nature is not yet right for the reception of 
my beliefs. Why did he kiss the rose I flung away? I can tell; but 
I will not write it down. 

“He was more tender than he was yesterday. His love deepens, 
and gilds his smile and fires his eye. When I touched his arm it 
trembled. He makes me no more compliments. He relishes my 
bluntness, but would he relish it if he knew the sorrow whence it 
sprang? Sorrow is a rich soil; flowers grow in it sometimes; but 
more often grow roots that prick, weeds that sting, blossoms whose 
perfume is poison. Shall I encourage him? If I do, I will not have the 
heart to say him nay, for he has brought a new light to my heart and 
a new hope to my life, and my gratitude should make me generous. 

“ My husband came to me last night. He stood at the foot of the 
bed. His face was as pale as the dim moon that shone over his shoulder 
through the window. I thought he had come from the grave, his eyes 
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were so hollow and his hands and cheeks so dry. I clapped my hands 
and cried, ‘ Now I thank thee, Oh God! for he is dead, and his shadow 
has passed from the world.’ Iawoke. Icould not believe it a dream, 
and crept to the door to see if he stood outside, and went to the window 
to see if his shadow was on the flowers. All was bare and bleak and 
white in the eye of that cruel moon, who looks into my brain and chills 
it with her frosty glare. Then to bed again I went, and fell a dream- 
ing of Mr. Thorburn. How palpable are my dreams!” 

The following entry was dated some days later: 

“He is making me love him. He has an influence over me, and I 
find myself listening to his words and cherishing them. He makes me 
calm. Shall I forego the blessed peace he transfuses through my being ? 
I could love him: but memory will not let me go to him, and like a 
wrinkled hag casts her long lean arms about me and holds me from 
him. My heart is empty—there is room for love. My spirit hungers ; 
shall I not satisfy her cravings? I weary of this solitude. The air 
about me is peopled with spiritual beings; I toss my arms, but they 
will not leave me. They make my loneliness horrible. One in the 
night told me I should be their queen if I would go with them. But 
where would they take me? I prayed to the Blessed Virgin for help: 
but they would not go. Why should they haunt me? Ido not in- 
voke them. But if I fix my eyes on any part of the room a shape 
comes out, and I have todash my hand to my head and leap like a 
child to frighten it off.” 

From this point there was a blank. When she resumed her diary 
she was at Elmore Court : 

“How happy I am! The days go by me like a song. I am loved 
tenderly and truly ; and my love grows deeper and deeper, like an on- 
ward-running river. But the pain in my head increases, and now and 
then some of my old horrors return. I stood watching Arthur for an 
hour last night. He did not stir. His face was calm and happy, and 
my eyes took their fill of its peace. He does not know I keep this 
record, and he shall not know. O God! if he knew the past, 
would not his love fall from him like a garment? But my memory 
grows weak ; and it is well I preserve these jottings, for I could not 
taste all the sweetness of the present if I had not the past at hand to 
contrast it with. 

“This afternoon I sawa hand that held a knife in the air. I trem- 
bled and cowered. It slowly faded and I went on raking. When I 
met Mrs. Williams I told her what I had seen. The way she looked 
at me pained me. I saw she did not believe me, though she pretended 
she did. I do not wish her to think me a liar. I made her promise 
not to tell Arthur. I would not have him think me untruthful for all 
the treasures the sea holds.” 

The character of many entries which followed was akin to this. 
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Some of them contained passages which would. appear absurd and 
incredible in print. Then came this record : 

' ©The room swims and I feel sick—so sick that I wish to die. 
Arthur went to London this morning and I cried more bitterly than 
he will ever know. He cannot guess what agony our separation 
causes me. It must be a cruel necessity that takes him away. After 
he was gone, the sunshine drew me into the garden, and I went beyond 
into the fields, for my flowers give me no pleasure when he is absent. 
Before long a man came towards me, and I saw it was Luigi Forli. 
I thought he was a vision and I tried to waive him away ; but he drew 
near, and laid his hand on my arm, and turned me into stone. The 
blood surged up from my heart and made my ears echo with thunder. 
He talked, but I did not hear him. Then he warmed, and cried out 
that though I was his wife, he would not take me from Arthur. I said, 
‘ You are dead.’ He answered. ‘No. I announced my death to get 
a living. And he said I must give him money ; he would keep my 
secret and go away. He named a large sum. He told me he knew I 
could not give it to him all at once. I might pay it in portions. He 
would remain at Cliffegate until it was paid. What was it to him how 
I should get this money? I had married a rich man, and must get 
the money under any pretext I could invent. If I failed he would 
call on Arthur. I turned and looked at him, and he sprang a yard 
away from me.” 

A line of writing that followed this was illegible ; it broke off sud- 
denly. The pen seemed to have fallen from her hand, for there was 
a smudge across the sheet. A single entry followed: 

“He told me I was mad. I said, ‘God be praised, for it gives me 
courage. I bade him have no fear. He watched me with glittering 
eyes; his face was hard with avarice and pale with misgiving. I put 
my hand in my pocket and said, ‘ When you receive this you should 
give me peace. He shrugged his shoulders, and said: ‘I am poor; 
and since you are my wife and have money it is fair you should help 
me to live.’ I pointed to the moon, and whilst he raised his eyes I 
stabbed. him in the back. He gave a leap in the air, and I jumped 
away, for I thought he meant to spring on me. But he suddenly fell 
on his breast with a cry. The dew fell like blood. I turned him 
over and saw he was dead. I took him by the arm and pulled him 
under the hedge.” 

This ended the diary. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


I went to the bed-side to watch her. Her arms lay upon the cover- 
let; her lips were apart, and she breathed heavily. Her cheeks were 
flushed, and lightly pressing my hand to her forehead I found that it 
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burned. I marked now that she slumbered no longer peacefully. At 
intervals her form twitched, her fingers worked convulsively, and once 
her breathing was so oppressive that she started, still slumbering, 
from her pillow, fighting for breath. 

I could see that she was very ill—very feverish; and if these 
twitchings continued must soon awake. As I expected, she suddenly 
opened her eyes and sat upright. She looked wildly around the room, 
and then stared at me, but without recognition. , 

‘Give me some water,” she said. 

I filled a tumbler and she drank it eagerly, sank back, and dropped 


into a restless sleep again. But in a few minutes she once more 


started up and asked for water, adding : 

“Give me air. The bed-clothes suffocate me. I am burning.” 

The fever, indeed, was on her now, and I knew that she must have 
taken it from her exposure in the grounds. I hastily left the room, 
ran upstairs, and knocked at Mrs. Williams’s door. She answered at 
once. I told her that my wife was taken dangerously ill, and desired 
her to come to her at once. I then hastened back and found that 
Geraldine had risen from her bed, had thrown the window wide open, 
and stood leaning half out of it. 

I took her by the arm, and whilst I entreated her to return to bed 
endeavoured gently to lead her away. She resisted me. Fearful of 
the consequence of her exposure to the air I exerted more strength. 
She struggled violently, and would not stir. At times she turned her 
head and stared at me with angry eyes, radiant with delirium, but 
totally void of recognition. Mrs. Williams had now joined me. She 
at once perceived the danger my wife stood in; also that she was 
delirious. 

“She must be got to bed, sir, and kept there,” she whispered. “I 
will help you to carry her.” 

I indeed needed her help. Frail and delicate as poor Geraldine 
was, the fever made her powerful as a strong man. She cried and 
moaned piteously amid her struggles, and when we had laid her down 
it took our united strength to keep her from breaking from us and 
rushing again to the window. 

She grew exhausted at last and lay still, muttering wildly and 
clutching at the bed-clothes. 

“We must send for a doctor, Mrs. Williams,” I said. “Is there 
one in Cliffegate?” 

“There is only Mr. Jenkinson the apothecary, sir,” she replied. 
“But I could rouse up Hewett” (the lad who attended to the 
phaeton), “and it wouldn’t take him long to fetch Dr. Sandwin from 
Cornpool.” 

“Do so; and tell him to drive over as fast as he can.” 

Geraldine lay back with her eyes wide open, staring at the ceiling. 
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Her lips muttered continuously, but the exhaustion consequent upon 
her violent struggles seemed to have left her too weak to articulate. 

T left her side and paced the room in a mood I must not attempt to 
define. What was I to think of her diary? That it was an insane 
chronicle from beginning to end? or that it was true? If insane, how 
much was she to be pitied! For all that she had recorded as having 
witnessed, endured and done, must have been more definite and tor- 
turing than ever the reality could have proved. Iftrue .. . I dared 
not think it true. Yet though we may barricade reason with 
illusion, truth will somehow force an entry. A terror that what 
she had written was the truth, that her final record embodied no 
imaginary tragedy, weighed upon me like lead. I tried to shake it 
from my mind. 

Mrs. Williams returned. Her presence was grateful. It forced 
me, so to speak, to break from my hateful thoughts and to abandon 
for the time being speculation for reality. 

The two hours that followed passed slowly. Mrs. Williams and I 
spoke across the bed in whispers. Sometimes Geraldine would start 
up and call for water; sometimes would make violent efforts to 
leave the bed—efforts which it took all my strength to resist. As the 
time went on she grew worse. She talked incessantly, a mad wild 
talk, fragmentary as the mutterings of a dream—at intervals raising 
her voice to a shriek then lowering it to a breathless whisper. What 
visions passed before those vacant eyes of hers God only knows! But 
terrible they must have been; terrible the scenes they enacted ; for 
she plunged wildly, as seeking to disperse them, then wailed entreaties 
to them to vanish, whilst her body shook with strong tremors and the 
hand which I held grew wet as though dipped in water. ‘ 

The morning paled upon the window-blinds and made the candle- 
flame sickly. The birds twittered and distant cocks sang to one 
another their early defiance. Presently I heard the sound of wheels ; 
Mrs. Williams left the room, and returned someminutes after, ushering 
in Dr. Sandwin. 

He was a short spare man, suave but resolute. He found her calm, 
for she had worn herself out with her ravings and convulsions. He 
drew to the bedside, held her wrist, felt her forehead. 

“She is in a bad way, sir,” he said. “The fever rages. I will 
write a prescription, and perhaps you will allow one of your servants 
to run with it to the chemist at Cliffegate.” 

Pen and ink were produced and the servant despatched. He looked 
at Geraldine curiously for some time and then came round to me. 

“There is an expression on the lady’s face, sir, which must be 
habitual ”—— 

“ Her reason is impaired,” I replied. 


He bowed his head. 
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“ The fever that is on her, sir, arises, I should say, from a severe 
chill. I judge that her constitution cannot be strong, and she should 
have been restrained from exposing herself to the cold.” 

“She has a habit of walking in her sleep. Last night she left her 
bed, and traversed the whole length of the grounds on her bare feet 
and habited only in her nightgown. I feared this result, yet I did not 
dare awaken her, having been cautioned against doing so. I could 
only hope that the same Providence that guided her steps would 
preserve her from any ill effects.” 

He drew to the bed and examined her face carefully. She lay so 
still that she looked like a corpse. Her eyes were half closed, and the 
whites showing through the lids gave her the ghastly aspect of death. 

“You look care-worn and anxious, sir,” he said, turning to me; 
“your vigil has been a long and trying one. Can I induce you to lie 
down for a little time? Even an hour’s sleep would benefit you, and 
enable you better to meet the demands which your wife’s illness may 
yet make on you.” 

“What is your opinion of her case ?” I asked anxiously. 

“T can form no opinion as yet. I shall be better able to do so 
when she awakens from this stupor. Meanwhile Mrs. Williams” (he 
evidently knew her) “and I can keep watch.” 

“T really would try to get a little rest, sir,” said Mrs. Williams, 
“ You look to need it very badly. 1t is well to keep up your strength, 
sir; and I will promise to call you if it should be necessary.” 

There was wisdom in their advice; I did indeed require sleep. It 
was not so much my body as my mind that was exhausted. I said I 
would lie down in the adjoining room, and begged them to arouse me 
should the slightest alteration appear in her symptoms. 

I was chilly. The mornings were cold now, and want of sleep had 
robbed me of my natural warmth. I rolled myself in a rug, laid my- 
self on the bed, and in a few minutes fell fast asleep. 

T was awakened from a deep slumber by some one pulling my arm. 
The sunshine poured through the blindless windows and filled the 
room with light. My eyes, heavy with sleep, were dazzled by the 
glare ; afterwards I saw Mrs. Williams. I jumped up at once. 

The look of white horror on her face gave me such a shock that I 
could hardly speak. I heard a whispering going on outside the door. 
My belief was that Geraldine was dead, and I pressed my hand to 
my heart while I asked Mrs. Williams to tell me what had happened. 

“ Oh, sir,” she began, “it is too awful! I—1”—— she stopped. 

“Tn the name of God tell me—what is it?” I cried, leaping from 
the bed. 

“ 'The——the 
will you go to him ?” 

“The gardener! Tell me of my wife; is she dead?” 








I cannot speak it, sir; the gardener is beloy—— 
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“No, sir. But she is raving wildly. She has told the whole story 
—how she killed him ”——— she shook with horror. a 

Something told me what I had to expect. I calmed myself by a 
supersatural effort. | rot ea) 

“ Where is the gardener ?” one te 

“ He is in the hall, sir.” 

I left the room. I passed the two servants who stood sehishesing 
with pale faces near the door, and ran downstairs. Both - gardeners 
stood in the hall; and both were white as ghosts. soa 

“ Now,” said L “ what have you to tell me *” 

“ Oh zur!” said the man called Farley, “ I went into t’orchard this 
morning to git soom apples for cook, and—and I zeed zigns anigh 
th’ hedge of soom ’un having been there i’ th’ night. The leaves they 
was all tossed, and—and the ground fresh dug. Zo I went for my 
spade, thinkin’ summut amiss, an’ begun to dig to zee what they 
moight ha’ bin oop to. And zur, in diggin’ I strook summat zoft, and 
clearin’ away th’ mould, coomed across a hand—a man’s hand, zur !” 

“ A man’s hand ?” 

“ Oh zur! I wur too frighted to dig vurther, but throws down my 
spade, and coom runnin’ to th’ house to tell yer, zur, of what I’d zeen.” 

“ Come with me, both of you,” I said. 

“ Oh, zur!” they began. 

“Tf it-be a dead man, of what should you be afraid?” I cried 
fiercely. “Come.” 

I led the way out, and they followed me. I did not want them to 
conduct me to the spot ; I knew where it was—I knew where she had 
led me last night. Ientered the orchard, the two men behind me. In 
a few minutes I had reached the place. 

The soil was broken. Around it the dry leaves and grass lay in 
heaps, as though scattered by a high wind. Amid the newly-dug 
mould I saw the fingers of a human hand. 

“ Take that spade and dig,” I said. 

One of the men took it up reluctantly and began to clear away the 
mould. Bit by bit, as he dug the moist earth out of the grave, first 
the arm, and then the body of a man completely dressed, appeared. 
The gardener stooped, took the arm by the sleeve, and raised the 
body. 

In spite of the soil that ‘obscured the face, I knew it. The dead 
man was Martelli ! 

I gazed upon this awful spectacle with fascinated eyes; then my 
senses forsook me and I fell to the earth. 


For three weeks I lay as one that is dead. The raging fever that 
consumed me brought me to the brink of the grave; I was snatched 
from the jaws of death by a miracle. 
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«When I-awoke from my delirium I was at Elmore Court. The 
- first object’ my eyes opened on was Mrs. Williams. With conscious- 
“ness returned memory. I inquired for my wife. The entrance of the 
doctor saved :her from replying. He forbade me to speak, on pain of a 
relapses- Nature, utterly weakened by illness, succumbed to sleep. 
My slumber was protracted through twenty-four hours; and when I 
awoke I was convalescent. 

It ‘was then I learnt that my wife was dead. Her death had 
occurred three days after I was taken ill. 

- “Fowards the end the delirium had left her. Reason had regained 
hha power, as though the soul, animated by the approach of death and 
the promise of liberty, had shaken off the foul hand of madness. She 
had asked for me; they told her I was ill. She would not believe 
them; ‘she declared that I had left her. They assured her that I 
was in the next room; but she remained incredulous. A nurse had 
been summoned to watch her, while Mrs. Williams tended me. On 
the night of her death, the nurse having fallen asleep, she crept from 
her bed, stole to my room, and was found by Mrs. Williams on her 
knees by my side, with her arm round my neck, her cheek against 
mine, dead. 

It was remarked, that after consciousness and reason had returned 
she did not speak of the crime she had committed, nor did her 
conversation indicate the memory of it. Whence it was concluded 
that she died not knowing what, in her madness, she had done. 

When my health was restored, my evidence was taken with respect 
to Martelli’s death. The inquiry was purely formal. During my 
illness the police had vigilantly investigated the affair, and from 
Geraldine’s diary and letters, coupled with the testimony of Mrs. 
Williams and the inquiries they had prosecuted into Martelli’s career, 
had established the necessary evidence. From those inquiries I 
gathered the following particulars. 

Martelli’s real name was Forli, He had been a teacher of Italian 
at Gore House Academy, where he had met Geraldine, whom he 
eventually induced to elope with him. Her account in her diary of 
the life she had led with him was in every respect accurate. But you 
will remember she had omitted the events of a year, and that year 
was now accounted for. Forli had left her, to live with some aban- 
doned woman, who, after a few months’ intimacy, avenged Geraldine 
by plundering him of his savings and leaving him. It was supposed that 
he had heard of his wife having inherited her grandmother’s property ; 
but his hatred of her, which he never scrupled to confess, coupled with 
lis conviction that had he followed her she would not have hesitated 
to commence proceedings for divorce, which would have professionally 
tuined him, effectually served to keep him from her. 

I could comprehend his hate, knowing his character, and guessing 
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-Geraldine’s power of exciting hate in those she hated. When she 

“had found his love decay, when her nature had turned sour under-the 
corrupting sense of his violated vows and her betrayed confidence, 1 

could guess the kind of light his presence would fire her eyes with, 
the kind of language with which she would lash him into madness, 

When he applied again for work he found that his conduct had 
excited a prejudice, and that the schools in which he had always found 
a welcome reception closed. their doors against him. He resolved to 
change his name, not knowing how far this prejudice might extend ; 
and the better to commence his life afresh announced his death 
in the newspapers. He found employment; but his means were 
narrow, his occupation very limited, when my advertisement met his 
eye. When he was once with me it may be supposed he was not 
very eager to go. He had recognised his wife on meeting her 
in the fields, but had kept his secret well. When he found that 
I was resolved to marry her he must have resolved upon that scheme, 
of threatening her with expasure unless she purchased his silence, 
which cost him his life. 

I suspect he had hardly resolution enough to prosecute his plan at 
first. He had hung about Cliffegate, so it was ascertained, after 
he had left Elmore Court, living upon the money I had paid him. 

Some years have elapsed since those days. I still occupy the house 
in London which I took after getting rid of Elmore Court, and Mrs. 
Williams continues to be my housekeeper. My old dream of sena- 
torial or literary honour has never recurred. Like Imlac, I am now 
conterted to be driven along the stream of life without directing my 
course to any particular port. 

The dead belong to the past, and I will not ravish from the grave 
in which she lies that great sorrow of mine which lies buried with 
her. No record of my grief shall plead for her; no memorial of my 
despair shall be set down to moderate your judgment of her. She is 
dead. Her beauty, her love, her madness, are nothing now but a 
memory and a pang. 
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